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UNITED KINGDOM, 


Natural Mineral po YAL Dietetic Table 
Water fq cHinc®™ Water 


From the Royal Mineral Springs at Fachingen near Wiesbaden. 


PROPERTY OF THE PRUSSIAN GOVERNMENT. 


A Preventative and Curative in cases of GOUT, RHEUMATISM, 
DIABETES, NEPHRITIC STONES, CATARRH of the BLADDER, and 
other URIC ACID AILMENTS. 


Regular Beverage of H.M. the GERMAN EMPEROR. 


Samples and Literature from the 


ROYAL MINERAL SPRINGS, * S47 ,52 BEES: 


BORD PIANOS. 


Illustrated Lists of the '‘BORD” Pianos will be sent free, showing 
prices and rates of hire of the various Models on the THREE YEARS' 
SYSTEM, from 15/- per month. Second-hand, from 10/6 per month, 


BECHSTHIN PIANOS, 


The ‘‘BECHSTEIN" Pianos may also be had on the same system, at 


Ilustrated advantageous prices and terms. Pianos ExcHANGED. 


LIBERAL Discounts For CASH, 


Journal Be etait ao iacseU7i STE SOUTHAMPTON HOW LONDON, W.¢. 


of AUSTRALIA +1. ORIENT LINE 


Under Contract to carry His Majesty's Mails. 


An 


PY To Fremantle, Adelaide, Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane, calling at Gibraltar, Marseilles, 
OcIey Naples, Port Said, Colombo, Through tickets to New Zealand and Tasmania. 
Tons. LONDON. hg eet NAPLES. 
ORONTES (tw.sc.) 9,023 |Sept.2 ... ... | Sep 5 .. | Sept. 10. 
ORSOVA (tw. sc.) 12,036 | Sept. 16 ... are Sept. 32 ee -.. | Sept. 24. 
OTRANTO (tw.sc.) 12,124 | Sept. 30 ... SOckiGa os ... | Oct. 8. 
OTWAY (tw. se.) 12,077 | Oct. 14 ... *. | Oct: ZO Re ... | Oct. 22. 


F. GREEN AND CO., Head Offices— 
D raina Managers ANDERSON, ANDERSON, } Fenchurch Avenue, 
e ey 


London. 
For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the West End Branch 
Office, 28, Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, S.W. 


The simplest and best 


d means of purifying the 
air of a room is to re- 
move for a few moments 
the stopper of a bottle 
of the refreshing and 
invigorating 

Beware of 
Worthless 
Imitations. 


Every Wednesday Sole Manufacturers = 


Plice Sixpence: THE CROWN PERFUMERY C0, alts 
MGrakratole wicssena Berta: 


Tours arranged throughout the United Kingdom at Inclusive Rates. 


THE LAKE DISTRICT—THE CASTLES OF ENGLAND—SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY— 
PENN’S COUNTRY, &c., &c. 
Write for “Motor Cars and their Charm,” gratis and post free. 


THE LONDON MOTOR GARAGE CO., LTD., 33-37, Wardour Street, London, W. 


Telephone: Gerrard 1426 (3 lines). (Facing Gerrard Street, Soho.) 
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FREE SAMPLE ON 
APPLICATION. 


With meat— , 


it 


ie 

ell il ‘i iV 

Some may redret the stern decree 
That Sirloin ever cold should be, 


But not the man who understands 
The miracle thats wroudht by BRANDS 


A FREE SAMPLE SENT on receipt of 2d. stamps to cover postage. 
MAYFAIR WORKS, 74, South Lambeth Road, Vauxhall, London, 


oh Pesce cesses, 


CRIGINATORS & SOLE MAKERS 


SPLIT-FALL Burton 
OR | or Lacep 
Fry Front. KNEES, 
SEMI-RIDING KNICKERS. 
a et eel 


Cut on the same lines as Riding Breeches—full on the Thigh 
pene rons eae ery clean at the Knee—they will be found 
Specially suitable for Walking, Golfin Fishin 

Shooting, Riding, &c. : ze - 


MATERIALS,.—Real Harris and Lewis Tweeds, Cottage, 


Mayo and Irish Homespuns, Donegal and Kenmare Tweeds, 
Shepherd's Checks, &c., &c. 


FOR COLONIAL WEAR.—We recommend our celebrated 


Triple~Yarn-Proofed Washing Garbette: guaranteed 
thoroughly thorn-resisting and waterproofed. 


A_PERFECT FIT guaranteed by using our Simple Self- 
Measurement Form. 
100 PATTERNS POST FREE on application. 


Greatham, East Liss. 


The only camera having the advantages of the 
Reflex with the portability of the folding camera. 


Picture can he focussed right 
up to moment of exposure. 


RESULT— 
Photographs technically 
_ and pictorially correct. 
EFFICIENT, SIMPLE. EXPOSURES. up to 1/1,000th SEC. 


BOOKLET NO, 32 FROM 


C. P, GOERZ OPTICAL WORKS, LTD., 


1-6, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


I am very pleased with the way in which my order was 
executed, The Cubbing Coat, Semi-riding Knickers and Gaiters 
fit splendidly. R. T. G. (Major). 


REID BROS. 


Sporting Tailors and Breeches Makers, @ 
NORFOLK HOUSE, 209, Oxford St., LONDON, W. 
Telegrams: ** Tristan, London.” Telephone: 8306 Gerrard. 


From a Photograph. 
Legging makers of every description. 


There is no dentifrice that cleanses 


the teeth so thoroughly as Appointment. 


@ It is sufficiently abrasive to remove 
all tartar deposits, yet contains no 

grit or other substances that 
will damage the deli- 

cate enamel of 
the teeth. 


HAIRS. 


it is extremely 
pleasant and fragrant. 


Sozodont is in three forms—powder, liquid, and paste, each 
equally effective. 
ty the powder frst. it meets the requirements of most people. 
In 6d. and I/- sizes, from Chemist:, Druggists, and Stores. 
Trial sample sent free on receipt of penny st.mp and name and 
address of chemist. 
HALL 
London: 24, Holborn, E.C. 


& RUCKEL, ; 
Manchester: 111, Corporation Street. 


PAINTING 
and 


DECORATIONS. 


A delicate demulcent cream which softens 
aa the hardest beard and enables you to 
H shave in half the time with twice the 
comfort. It leaves the skin smooth, 
soft, and free from irritation. 
EUX-E-SIS and a razor—that's all! 
Invaluableto travellers and Motorists. 
| CAUTION—Ask for Widow Lloyd’s 
Eux-e-sis at Chemists or Stores, and 
observe signature of “Aimée Lloyd” 
(Widow of A. S. Lloyd) in Red across 
labels. Refuse any other. 
A Tube of EUX-E-SIS, sent post free, | 
for 1s. 6d. by the | 


§ Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors, 
4 AIMEE LLOYD & CoO., 

4 23, PANTON STREET, ‘i 
Mm LEICESTER SQ., LONDON, 8,W : 


: a 25-27, BERNERS STREET, W. 


HOWARD ®& SONS, in. 


Manufacturers, 
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THE LATEST PORTRAIT OF THE PRINCE OF WALES rl 


Our “photograph is the first taken since the Prince was created Prince of Wales. Inset on right is a portrait (by Hughes and 
Mullins) of the Prince taken at about the age of six, and on the ieft one (by Ralph) of his Royal Highness when twelve years old 


Photograph by W. & D. Downey, London, S.W., and reproduced by gracious permission of her Majesty the Queen 
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Kate Pragnell 


MISS MABEL CONSTANCE BOVILL 


The eldest daughter of Mr. J. Henry Bovill of 

Buckland, Betchworth, Surrey, whose marriage 

to Mr. Richard C. Morgan, the second son of 

Mr. J. J. Morgan of Holland Road, Kensington, 
is announced to take place on October 13 


The Royal Holiday on Deeside. 


HE King and Queen continue to 
enjoy a well-earned and quiet holi- 
day on Deeside, where the weather 
and the sport have so far been most 

excellent. The holiday is in every way an 
entirely domestic one. Few visitors, with 
the exception of a few 
close personal friends 
and a few ministers, 
are received by their 
Majesties. The quiet 
uneventful days. are 
spent either in fishing 
or some other sporting 
expedition in which the 
King is accompanied 
by his two elder sons, or 
in some pleasant excur- 
sion into the beautiful 
country which © sur- 
rounds Balmoral. Sir 
Edward Grey left the 
castle last Tuesday 
and Lord  Loreburn 
(the Lord Chancellor) 
arrived the same day 
to take up his position 
as minister in attend- 
ance on the®* King. 
Their Majesties” will, 
according to present 
arrangements, ~~ con- 
tinue their stay in the 
north until the first or 
second week in Octo- 
ber, when .with the 
members ‘of _ their 
family they’ will. pro- 
ceed southward to 
take up their residence 
at Windsor Castle for 
the autumn. 
% * 
The King’s Country 
Houses. 
rogmore House has 
now definitely 
been vacated by King 
George and Queen 


The second battalion of which will 


Welsh Regiment carrying the colours. 


Mary. It has been their residence at 
Windsor for many years past, and their 
Majesties have always expressed a great 
love for the place; but it has always been 
absurdly inadequate for royalty, and the 
accommodation it affords does not lend 
itself well to the requirements of a large 
household. The gardens, however, are 
charming, and it was this which chiefly 
attracted its royal owners. ‘Then, too, it 
was conveniently situated for Windsor 
Castle, and its retired aspect enabled the 
King and Queen to lead that simple, 
homely life which they both so much 
prefer. It is rumoured that his Majesty 
will offer the house to the Princess Royal 
and the Duke of Fife, who have at present 
no country residence except Mar Lodge, 
their beautiful place in Aberdeenshire. 
Meanwhile King George has taken, over 
the shooting at Sandringham by arrange- 
ment with Queen Alexandra, and lis 
Majesty will retain York Cottage there 
as an occasional residence. At one time 
there was a rumour afloat that their 
Majesties were contemplating purchasing 
a large country house in Norfolk; but the 
rumour has never been founded upon any 
definite fact; indeed, it is the intention of 
the King and Queen to make Windsor 
Castle their permanent country residence. 
te # te 
The School of Peace. 


N O more appropriate memorial to King 

Edward could be imagined than the 
beneficent idea and princely gift of 
£200,000 of his friend, Sir Ernest Cassel, 


LONDON WELCOMES THE 


is seen on left of photograph 
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WELSH REGIMENT 


relieve a battalion of the Guards while on manceuvres. 
Our _ photograph shows the changing of the guard with a Guards officer and an officer of the 
The regimental goat attached to the Welsh Regiment 
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Swaine 


MISS ESTELLE CARANDINI 


The oniy daughter of Major Carandini, late 
8th Hussars and 5th Lancers, whose marriage 
to Captain Geoffry T. Lee, King’s Royal Rifies, 
younger son of Colonel Ellis Lee, Crowood House, 
Rainsbury, Wilts, takes place on October 18 


to establish an Anglo-German institute 
for the purpose of befriending English 
workers in Germany and German people 
—of whom there are said to be about 
30,000—in England. Those who know 


Sir Ernest are aware that belind this 
apparently businesshke ‘scheme is tl.e 
great desire to pro- 
mote international 
peace between these 


two and all nations, 
which was the noble 
ideal that the late King 
did so much to further. 
At the same time it is 
interesting to notice 
that a school of inter- 
national peace is being 
established in America 
by aMr. Ginn, a philan- 
thropist, for promoting 
peace by education. 
German and American 
universities are to ex- 
change professors, who 
are to try to influence 
the public, the press, 
and legislation in 


favour of peace. Sir 
Ernest, who though 
only fifty-nine years 


old has led a lile of 
strenuous work in 
financing great under- 
takings, is the son of 
Mr. Jacob Cassel, a 
well - known Cologne 
banker, who was also 
interested in the ques- 
tion of peace over all 
the world. It is pro- 
bable that the esta- 
blishment of this insti- 
tute, of which the King 
and Queen and Queen- 
= Mother are patrons, 
will do more ina prac- 
tical way to attain it 
than any number of 
peace conferences. 
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In Town and 


The Horse Show. 


n spite of the fact that there is nothing 
very exciting to chronicle concerning 
the Dublin Horse Show it has certainly been 
one of the most really and truly enjoyable 
functions of the whole year. ‘The weather 
was good-on the whole, although a few 
heat drops fell once or twice during the 
opening day. ~ Still, one is growing so 
accustomed to haying one’s 
best clothes ruined by the 
elements as well as one’s 
most enjoyable open-air 
entertainments entirely 
spoilt that anything less 
than a hurricane or a tor- 
rential shower of rain is 
almost considered as fair 
climatic conditions. Dublin 
itself was very full, so full 
indeed that the attendance 
was quite surprisinglysmall. 
People began to arrive, 
however, on the scene soon 
after nine o'clock in the 
morning, and until six 
o'clock in the evening there 
was well-nigh continual 
coming and going. Lord 
Aberdeen was indefatigable 
in his efforts to see every- 
thing in the show that was 
worth seeing. He was ac- 
companied to the grounds 
on the opening day by an 
escort of the Royal Horse 
Artillery in the absence of 
the 5th Dragoon Guards, 
now in England on man- 
ceuvres, and was received by 
the principal officials of the 
show. Lady Aberdeen was 
dressed in very deep mourn- 
ing, her toque having a 
long dull lisle veil worn 
behind in the French 
fashion. Black, indeed, was 
the predominant colour of 
most of the costumes, although a great 
deal of blue and mauve were to be seen 
about. 


dogs. 


£4 # % 


House Parties for the Event. 
ord and Lady Iveagh are, of course, 
great personages at the Dublin Horse 
Show, and they arrived on the opening 


day with their guests shortly before Lord 
Aberdeen, driving into the show grounds 
by the same entrance, which is on the left- 
hand side of the grand stand. Among 
their guests were Lord Charles Beresford, 
Lady Rossmore, Mr. and Mrs. Walter 


Rubens, Miss Mary Westenra, Lord and 
Lady Plunket, Lord and Lady Middleton, 
Mrs. Ronald Greville, and Mr. Pandeli 


Mr. Basil Foster and his wife, Miss Gwendoline Brogden, with their two favourite 
The sheepdog, which is named Pinkie, was presented to Mr. and Mrs. Foster 
by the author of that successful little play, ‘‘ Pinkie and the Fairies” 


Ralli. Lord and Lady Ardilaun’s house 
party for the event included Lord Ken- 
mare, Lady Bessborough, Lady Gweneth 
Ponsonby, and Lord and Lady Bandon. 
Lord Powerscourt brought over from 
Powerscourt Prince Louis Fernando of 
Spain, Lord and Lady Wicklow, Lady 
Kingston, and several’ others. Lord and 


A SEA NYMPH—SURF BATHING 


LEE ALALE ER 


Out. 


Lady Dartrey brought with them from 
Castle Monaghan Lady Mary Dawson, 
Mr. Arnold Keppel, and Mrs. Hohler. 
Other house parties are too numerous to 
mention, but most of the great places 
around Dublin were full of guests, while 
in the town itself one could hardly 
obtain accommodation either for love or 
money. 


A Queer Mayfair Story. 
or those who are 
attracted by the weird 
and the uncanny here is a 
queer story—true so far as 
it goes—that was enacted, 
and is probably still being 
enacted, in) Mayfair. <A 
year ago a young girl who 
was visiting in a house 
taken by some friends for 
the season not far from 
Piccadilly happened to be 
waiting in the drawing- 
room for her host and 
hostess, with whom she was 
going out to dinner. Sud- 
denly she declares that she 
saw standing near the 
mantelpiece two people, a 
young man and woman in 
evening dress, whom she 
had never seen before. 
Though she could not hear 
what they said it was eyvi- 
dent that they were quarrel- 
ling. Before she could get 
over her astonishment the 
man had seized the woman 
by the throat and strangled 
her. A few minutes after- 
wards her friends found the 
girl in a dead faint on the 
floor, and there was no one 
elseinthe room. The story 
was, of course, put down to 
hysteria on the girl’s part ; 
but she was not to be 
laughed out of it, and a short time after 
she met’ both the man and the woman 
she had seen in her dreadful vision at a 
dinner party, where they were introduced 
to each other for the first time. Very 
soon alter the two were married, and now 
they have taken the very house in which 
the girl saw the murder take place. 


UNGALLANT MAN! 


All the south coast towns have had the benefit of the high winds of the past week, which on many days have whipped the sea into a fury of waves and 


spray. 


This has been the occasion for much fun and spray-dodging among the children. 
gentleman is sheltering himself behind his lady friend instead of protecting her from the fury of the elements 
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London, August Thirty-first, 1910. 
EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Tatler,’’ London. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE TATLER.” 


ELSEWHERE 


Twelve months (including double AT HOME. CANADA. ABROAD 

but not extra numbers) - £1 8s. 2d, £1 10s. 6d. ($7°45) £1 19s. 0d 
Six months - Salikecmere 2 14s. 1d. 15s. 3d. (§3°75) 19s. 6d. 
Three months - 7s. 1d 7s. 74 ($1°85) 9s, Od 


s Newsvapers for foreign parts may be posted at any time, irrespective of the departure of 
€ mails, 
THE TATLER is entered as Second-class Matter at the New York, N.Y., Post Office. 
Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the Publishing Office, Great New Street, 
in English money, by cheques crossed ‘The London & Westminster Bank”: or by Post 
Office Orders payable at the Fleet Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘*THEe TaTLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


The American Office of 


(ELE DAE EER 


is Transit Buildings, No. 7, East 42nd Street, 


NEW YORK CITY, U.S.A, 


where all information may be obtained as to Sale 
and Advertisements. ¢ 


When posting THE TATLER to friends in Canada 
our Subscribers are advised to write the words 
“PER CANADIAN PACKET” above the address in order 
to ensure the reduced rate of postage, viz., One Penny. 


VOLUMES I. to XXXV. of 


eer Pek eee ane 


Handsomely bound in Cloth gilt, 19s. Vol. XXXVI. I2s. 6d. 
Binding Cases for any of the above Volumes can now be obtained, 
price 2/6 each. 


From THE TIMES, August 4th, I9I0O. 
The KING and QUEEN have sent for the use of the 


patients in St. George’s Hospital some bound volumes of 


THE SPHERE. 


SPU IES sy level ely ltd dy 
Vol. I., 32/- Vol. Il. to XL., 19/= each. Vol. XLI., 12/6 
May BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BooksELLER OR NEWSAGENT. 


Cases for Binding, price 2/6 each, may also be obtained from any Bookseller 
or Newsagent, or sent direct from the Office, Post Free, 2/10. 


THE ARGHITECTURAL .REVIEW 


appeals directly to the Art-loving public, to lovers of architecture, and to those 
who contemplate building a home. It is technical only in a minor degree, and 
its contents are framed to interest the general public as well as members of the 
architectural profession. 


Among the subjects with which it specially deals are beautiful houses, old, 
historical, and mew; gardens and the craft of the garden-maker; sculpture ; 
painting; and fine furniture. In addifion, there is a supplement each month 
devoted to the most interesting and progressive development in Housing and 
Town Planning. 

THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW is without exception the most 
beautifully produced publication of the day. It is printed on thick art paper, 
and the photographic illustrations are of infinite variety and interest. The price 
is 1/-, pot free 13/- per annum. Subscriptions should be sent to 


The Publisher, THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, Caxton House, Westminster. 
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~- Manager, Mr, GEorGE EpwarDES. 


AIETY THEATRE. 


A EVERY EVENING at 8, A Musical Play, . 
OUR MISS GIBBS. 
Box-office open daily 10 to 10. 
[= MPIRE. THE COSMOPOLITAN CLUB OF THE WORLD. 


THE DANCING MASTER. FRED FARREN, PHYLLIS BEDELLS, &c. 
BIOSCOPE, AND SPECIALLY SELECTED VARIETIES. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hircuins. 


TO BE LET—FURNISHED. 
PRETTY COTTAGE IN THE CHILTERN HILLS. Three bedrooms, two 


living rooms and kitchen; hot and cold water, bath-room, 2 w.c.s (indoor); telephone. 
Three minutes’ walk from Great Missenden Railway Station. One hour’s run from London. 
Two acres of garden. Use of attractive Library. To be Let, Furnished, from October to 
June.—Apply Beck & Extvis, Great Missenden, Bucks. 


MON EINE TO .eANADA . 


CANADIAN NORTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM. 
Atlantic Steamship Service. 
FASTEST STEAMERS :— 
Record Passage, 5 days 20 hours. 
FINEST IN ALL’ CLASSES :— 
Cabins ce Luxe. Unrivalled Cuisine. 
FORTNIGHTLY from BRISTOL. 


For full information as to Sailings, Freight, etc., apply to the Company’s Offices, Bond 
Court, Walbrook, E.C.; 65, Haymarket, S.W., London; Chapel Street, Liverpool; 141, Cor 
poration Street, Birmingham; 1 bis, rue Scribe, Paris; 65, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


DUBLIN AND SOUTH EASTERN RAILWAY. 


CHEAP BRAVERLIEING 
IN COUNTIES WICKLOW AND WEXFORD, 


From ist MAY until 3ist OCTOBER. 


TRAVEL THROUGH THE GARDEN OF IRELAND 
AND SOUTH EASTERN COUNTIES. 
First Crass, 20s. Srconp Crass, 15s. Tuirp Crass, 10s. 


Contract Tickets enabling the holders to travel as often as they please between all Stations on 
the Dublin and South Eastern Railway for Eight Days are issued at the above Fares to Passengers 
holding tickets from any English, Welsh, or Scotch Station, to Dublin or any D. & S. E. Station. 


EIGHT DAYS' 


DELIGHTFUL DAY TRIPS by Rail and Coach through County WICKLOW. 


1.—BRAY (the Brighton of Ireland), Three different drives of 14 miles each, through varied and 
beautiful scenery. Fares—First Return, 5/-; Second Return, 4/6; Third Return, 3/8 


2.—WICKLOW, for Wicklow Head, Silver Strand, Ashford, and Devil’s Glen. Rail and 
Dinner. Fares—First Return, 6/8; Second Return, 5/6; Third Return, 4/4 
3.—RATHDRUM, for Glendalough, Avondale, and Glenmalure. Glendalough Rail and Car 
Fares, via Vale of Clara—First Return, 8/9; Second Return, 7/3; Third Return, 5/6 
4.—W OODENBRIDGE (the Balmoral of Ireland) and Meeting of the Waters. Fares for Rail 
and Car Drives through beautiful scenery—First Return, 10/—; Second Return, 9/2; Third 
Return, 7/2 
For full particulars of these and other Excursions, see Company's Tourist Programme, to be 
obtained free of charge at the Company's Stations, or on application to Mr. JoHN CoGutan, 
Traffic Manager, 50, Westland Row, Dublin, A. G. REID, General Manager. 


NORTH OF SCOTLAND AND ORKNEY AND SHETLAND STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY. 


Regular Sailings by Steam Yacht “ST. SUNNIVA” 


and other of the Company’s well found Steamers from Albert Dock, 
Leith, to Caithness and the Orkney and Shetland Islands every Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday, and from Aberdeen five times a week, 
to September 30th. 


ST. MAGNUS HOTEL, HILLSWICK, SHETLAND. 


Comfortable quarters, excellent cuisine, grand rock scenery, and 
good loch and sea fishing in neighbourhood. Passage money and 
eight days in hotel for £6 6s. : 


Full particulars from Thomas Cook & Son, Ludgate Circus, London; 
Wordie & Co., 75, West Nile Street, Glasgow: W. Merrvlees, 1, ‘Tower Place, 
Leith; and Charles Merrvlees, Manager, Aberdeen. 


BANGOR, ~~ 


Easily accessible by Rail and Sea. 
Magnificent Walks and Motor Drives, Amusements, &c. 


Splendid Centre from which 
to Tour North Wales. 


Charming Country-side. Golf Links. 
Good Climate. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. Premier Hotel of Midlands. Ideal Summer Resort. 
Centre of beautiful and historic country. Large stables and garage. Moderate terms. 
Telephone 741 Leamington. Telegrams, Regent.” 


TRURO.—Red Lion Hotel. First class Family. 300 years old. Garage. Telephone 0199. 


SYKES-JOSEPHINE’S “HAUTE NOUVEAUTE” CORSETS 


are ideal ; being built on Anatomical Principles an elegant and graceful contour is created. Mesdames 
are specialists for Fashionable, Surgical, Gestation, Restoring, Obesity and Hunting Corsets. 


Only Address—280, REGENT ST., LONDON. *Phone: 6346 Gerrard. 


qr Ss TATLER can be obtained in Paris at 
GALIGNANI’S LIBRARY, 224, Rue de Rivoli; 
W. H. SMITH & SON, 248, Rue de Rivoli; 
and at all important News Stands and Railway Bookstalls on the Continent, 


In Germany and Austria THE TATLER can be obtained at the various 
Depots in each town of the Saarbach News Agency. 


Tee RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS WEEK’S TATLER is as follows: 
anywhere in the United Kingdom 4d. per copy; to Canada ld. per copy. Elsewhere 
abroad the rate would be 44. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES, Care should therefore be taken to 
correctly WEIGH AND STAMP all copies before forwarding. 
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GAY DOINGS IN DUBLIN. : 


THE ORGANISER OF THE ROYAL HOSPITAL BALL 


The names of group, reading from left to right, are: Lady Lyttelton (who arranged the ball), the Hon. Frances Lyttelton (her niece), Viscountess Dunluce, 
and the Countess ot Leitrim 


THE HOUSE PARTY AT THE ROYAL HOSPITAL, DUBLIN fy : as, 


The names of group, reading from left to right, are: The Hon. H. Guest, M.P., Captain Solly Flood, Captain Shaw, Mr. Watson, Lord Dondéughmore, 
Lord John Cavendish, General Campbell, Sir Neville Lyttelton, and Lord Leitrim 


On Friday evening last the Dublin week concluded with a successful dance at the Royal Hospital organised by Lady Lyttelton. Dancing began shortly 
after ten o'clock in the great hall, which is such a splendid room for dancing. The walls are hung with some portraits of various distinguished military 
men, and the collection of armour, which was rearranged some few years ago by Mr. Guy Laking, the King’s armourer, is very valuable indeed. A\ll the 
military men present were in mess dress, the effect being very good. Among those present were Lady Lyttelton, Lord and Lacy Waterford, Lord and 
Lady Arran, Lord and Lady Iveagh, Lady Oranmore, Lady Gweneth Ponsonby, Lord Kenmare, Lady Cicely Browne, Lord and Lady Leitrim, Lady 
Rossmore, Miss Westenra, Mr. and Mrs. Walter Rubens, Lady Holmpatrick and her daughters, Lady Fingall, Lady Arnott, and the Misses Arnott 
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A DAY’S. UTTER AND ABSOLUTE HAPPINESS (9, Hh 


PROVIDED FOR 


The other week we made an appeal fora brief holiday for the slum children, and in this connection our readers will be interested to see the 


LITTLE SLUM GIRLS AND BOYS BY THE FRESH AIR FUND AT NINEPENCE A 


HEAD 


ay in which 


these youngsters enjoy the outings arranged for them by the Fresh Air Fund. Have you ninepence to spare for them? 


London Out of Season. 


ondon at the present time may be best 
summarised by the two monosyl- 
lables, “out” and “up”; that is to say, 
every body who is anybody, and a great 
number of those who are not, are seeking 
relaxation from the heat and turmoil of 
city life amid more salubrious surround- 
ings, while at the same time every 
thoroughfare seems-to be in the hands of 
workmen, and familiar streets resemble 
nothing so greatly as a series of minia- 
ture Alps. Then, too, the whole town is 
overrun with Americans, foreigners, 
and country bumpkins, so the least 
imaginative amongst us can well 
fancy the unusual sight our murky 
metropolis affords at the present 
moment. Yet even now there are 
signs that in a few weeks the 
ordinary London life will be once 
more in full swing. The theatres 
which remained closed during August 
are now beginning to open their 
doors, and a perfect avalanche oJ first 
nights is promised us for the first 
week in September. To true Lon- 
doners the autumn season in town 
is by far the most agreeable of the 
whole year, and this year things 
promise to be more than usually 
gay and attractive. 
% te % 
Behind the Scenes. 


ow that the time of the corona- 
tion has been fixed and some 

of the preparations for it already 
begun many of the people hoping to 
attend it are having a great over- 
hauling of their robes, jewels, and 
other trappings for the ceremony. 
When the time comes not a few 
coronets will have to be got out of 
a convenient. and_ time-honoured 
place of safe keeping, which is not 
the bank. One youthful peer who 
always keeps his coronet there, as 
he naively expresses it, ‘‘ Because J 
can always get a ‘tenner’ on the 
thing whenever I want it, don’t you 
know,” is thanking his lucky stars 
the time is not yet awhile. It is 
quite the proper thing to wear any 
ancestral robes, trains, and furs that 


BONNY MEMBERS OF 


have served the purpose long before 
if they are at all wearable, and one 
marchioness appeared at King Edward’s 
crowning in much the same paraphernalia 
that her grandmother had worn at Queen 
Victoria’s. King George’s crown will, of 
course, be the same that King Edward 
used, altered to fit his head; while Queen 
Mary will probably have one made to her 
own taste and of her own diamonds with 
a few of the Crown jewels added ; possibly 
the whole of the Cullinan collection of 
diamonds will figure in it. 


Lord Airlie and his sister, Lady Mabeil Ogilvie, snapped at a 
recent garden party at Cortachy Castle, Forfarshire. 
is just seventeen years of age and succeeded to the title ten 
years ago on the sad death of his gallant father, who 
in South Africa, 
eldest of whom married Major Vincent, a dragogn, 


He has three sisters oider than 


youngest is seen above 
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“THE BONNY HOUSE” 


Lord Airlie 


A Picturesque Christening. 


he christening of Coral Angela, the 
little daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
George Pinckard, took place in the 
private chapel of Coombe Court, Mr. 
Pinckard’s charming residence: at Chid- 
dingfold, Surrey, last week. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Pinckard are well known in the 
hunting field, and Mr. Pinckard was for 
some seasons master of the Chiddingfold 
Hounds. The ceremony was performed 
by the Rev. C. F. Eastburn and the Rev. 
J. Weller, while the godmothers of the 
little girl were Lady Marian Weller, 
Mrs. Webley, and Mrs. Bagot cae 


A New Role for prigy Vane 


ehind the familiar and gloomy 
exterior of Drury Lane Theatre 
a great transformation is going on. 
The ancient home of pantomime is 
to be turned into what may one day 
become the long-dreamed-of national 
opera house of England. ‘The enter- 
prising Mr. Beecham has taken it 
to run opera comique in the early 
spring, and promises us a brilliantly 
interesting and ambitious list of 
operas, mostly new to us in this 
country, and ending with Salome. 
It will be curious to see what the 
censor will have to say to this 
announcement, and it is to be hoped 
that we may be allowed to see the 
much-discussed opera. Mr. Beecham 
has established a kind of “‘exchange”’ 
of singers, scenery, dresses, and pro- 
perties with the Metropolitan Opera 
House of New York, from which he 
is also borrowing a conductor to 
relieve him on alternate nights— 
Signor Toscanini. Both the stage 
and the auditorium of Drury Lane 
are to be altered to meet. the re- 
quirements of opera, and everything 
is being done witha thoroughness 
and artistic spirit that augur well 
for the fulfilment of the dream that 
all English opera-lovers still cherish, 
(\ one day having a national state- 
endowed opera of their own. In the 
i meantime the best wishes of every 
the music-lover in England go out te 
this latest operatic enterprise. 
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Racing Notebook : 


“Mr. Jersey’s” Disappointment. 
HERE were a lot of people very 
angry with Fox, the jockey, at 
Hurst Park the other day. Pro- 
bably they had backed his horse, 
Black Sea, for the Walton Handicap, and 
they saw him coming up the straight 
looking back on either side of 
him not once but at least a dozen 
times. The boy thought his horse 
was trotting in and that he had 
got all the others what is tersely 
described as “stone cold.” Of 
course a jockey cannot attend 
to business properly when he is 
thus engaged. His eyes are off 
his horse and the winning post 
ahead and his mind is wandering. 
Once again therefore we saw 
this sort of thing rudely shown 
up when something from behind 
was forced up, and the spurt it 
gained sufhced to carry it past 
the other and first past the post. 
Black Sea, whose defeat had 
seemed as remote as the stars, 
liad lost, and his owner, the fair 
Lady De Bathe, did not look 
pleased. However, there are 
humorists and philosophers in 
every walk of life, and the lighter 
side was distinctly touched by 
three writers, including ‘The 
Syce,” on racing matters, whose 
work is fairly well known, ‘ Did 
you tell him how pleased you 
were?’ remarked one to Lady 
De Bathe, who only smiled grimly 
in reply as she turned away alter 
a few moments’ talk with her 
jockey. “ Well,a ‘fox’ ought to 
be in at the death, you know,” cheerily 
observed Mr. R. S. Sievier, while Mr. 
William Allison, “the Special Commis- 
sioner,” wanted to know if it was not the 
proper thing to always kill the ‘fox.’ 
Lady De Bathe had to smile through 
her bitter disappointment. 
it -o3 & 
The Puffing of Yearlings. 
[ast week, you may re- 
member, I said some 
very plain things about 
the ridiculous custom ol 
“writing up” yearlings, 
especially those intended 
for sale at Doncaster, and 
laid emphasis on the fact 
that yearlings are a vast 
lottery from beginning to 
end, whether that end be 
despair or joy. A few days 
later I was glad to note the 
same point of view vigo- 
rously and trenchantly 
taken up by a writer in a 
Sunday newspaper who 
signs his articles with the 
name of the 1906 Derby 
winner, Spearmint. He 
went further and gave 
some interesting and in- 
structive figures which are 
well worth quoting. 
Thirty - six yearlings, he 
said, were sold by auction 
in England for £74,025. 
Some of them fetched as 
‘much as 3,000 and 4,000 
guineas, and 4,100 guineas 
was the price Mr. Schiff 
paid for Leelia, who has 
not won, a race yet. 
Another named Risilla 
cost Sir Robert Jardine 


5,800 guineas, and she died. Blue Star, 
who cost 4,000 guineas, has not yet won ; 
Porphyrio, 3,500 guineas, ditto; while 
here are the meagre results of racing 
five of those which were lauded to the 
skies—Romeo, cost 3,300 guinéas, won 


£720; Feramory, cost 2,300 guineas, won 


AT YORK 


Miss Julia Neilson (Mrs, Fred Terry), the well-known actress, chatting 


to three friends in the paddock 


£352; Joie de Vivre, cost 1,450 guineas, 
won £930; Chelys colt, cost 1,200 guineas, 
won £315; Dhu Loun, cost 1,050 guineas, 
won £914, and very many other .cases 
could be cited of huge outlays such as the 
above with ridiculously inadequate returns 
for the money. 


aS 


Be i 


AT LEOPARDSTOWN 


On the left is General Sir Arthur Paget with Miss Paget and Lady Mayo watching 


the racing 
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By 
‘“*Tihe Syce.”’ 


The Great Lottery. 


t would seem to be apparent, therefore, 
that the best results are almost cer- 
tainly obtained by what may be described 
as home-bred yearlings, that is by those 
bred by their owners at private studs. 
Mr. L. Neumann bred Cellini, who has 
won £4,357; Mr. J. B. Joel bred 
Radiancy, £1,175; Mr. L. de 
Rothschild bred Pietri, whose 
winnings are £916; St. Nat, bred 
by Mr. 5. B. Joel, has won £4,090 ; 
and Lord Derby's Oliver Gold- 
smith, £1,020, was home-bred. 
In all ten of the best two-year-old 
winners of this season have won 
£20,629, and all except Nicola 
(£1,374) and Seaforth (£2,708) 
were bred by their owners. I[ 
have no doubt at all that several 
will realise well into four figures 
at Doncaster next week, but I 
nevertheless shall maintain that 
there is no horse bred that is 
worth more than £1,000 as a 
yearling. It is because men are 
very rich and want an outlet lor 
their riches that they do not mind 
going to a good deal more if 
only they can have a chance of 
acquiring a Derby winner and 
by so doing make certain of a 
little fortune in itsel!. 


The St. Leger. 
Ory another week and the 
St. Leger will ‘have arrived 
after weeks of waiting. . At the 
time of writing the situation is 
not a little perplexing. When I 
last wrote I thought the race would 
be won by Neil Gow or Swynford. There 
was something more than a rumour then 
that Lemberg was a victim to coughing, 
and that fact influenced me in bringing 
Swynford into the proposition. I have 
since heard, however, on an authority 
which need not be questioned that Lem- 
berg was affected only in 
the slightest degree, and 
that he has prospered and 
done well on his long work. 
That being sol must not 
leave him out, especially 
as I know his trainer be- 
lievesin the horse. And it 
is because I believe Neil 
Gow capable of doing 
wonderful things when he 
likes that I couple the two, 
Neil Gow and Lemberg, in 
attempting to anticipate 
the result of the race. The 
man who wants to have the 
most reliable horse on his 
side should take Lemberg ; 
those who are not afraid to 
take a risk, and especially 
those who backed him for 
the Derby, will no doubt 
stand by Neil Gow. And 
for a place | feel quite sure 
Winkipop will most pro- 
bably be in the position her 
owner’s Mirador filled last 
year. She is sucha good, 
honest, and greatly-im- 
proved mare, and moreover 
she can stay, despite what 
you may read to the con- 
trary, that I should have 
been tempted to go for her 
outright but for the hard 
time she las had this season 
in July and August. 
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A WELCOME INVADER. 
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Lallie Cnurtes 


A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT STUDY OF MRS. CHARLES MUNN, JUN. 


Of Foregate, West Manchester, U.S.A. Mrs. Munn isa cousin of Lady Maidstone (née Miss Margaretta Drexel), whose marriage was one of the social events 
of the season, and it will be seen that she has her full share of the family good looks 
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Y DEAR UNCLE,—You giddy, 
M giddy dearsoul! Reports of your 
doings have reached me—yea, 
the echoes of your midnight 
orgies in the Gay City have come as ‘far 
as Forges-les-Eaux, and even the trees 
rustle and whisper, “Naughty uncle of 
Priscilla! Naughty, naughty uncle!”’ As 
a matter of fact I don’t see what you 
can find in Paris to amuse you Just 
now. The day before yesterday, when I 
rushed through, I thought it was just a 
beastly, horrid, smelly furnace. It’s true 
that when you come from Forges 
you get to the capital at the Gare 
St. Lazare, and that part of the 
town is obnoxious at all seasons. 
By the way, dear, have you ever 
noticed that when you approach 
Paris by the Dieppe line the first 
edifice you see rising out of the dark 
smoky mass (yes, smoky, although 
people seem to consider that London 
holds the monopoly for smoke) ol 
houses is the church of the Sacred 
Heart? | 
“The: Oe of Cities, renowned for 
its wickedness (I can’t. under- 
take to throw over such a tradition), 
its gaiety, its devil-may-care quali- 
ties, a city that boasts of its “ division 
de l’Etat et de l’Eglise,” one would 
expect to see the arms of a certain 
red windmill or the Eiffel Tower 
displaying an open-all-night sign; 
but no, you simply see a grey build- 
ing which appears white by contrast 
against a greyer sky, and you learn 
that it is a church and that Paris 
lies at its foot. Hum! If I drivel 
on like this I shall get quite senti- 
mental, dear, and in a ohb-if-this- 
world - were - only - a - better - and - 
happier-place sort of mood. Then 
you would be surprised at Priscilla, 
wouldn’t you, dear? The rain 
simply poured when we left Forges, 
but it didn’t worry me, I never look 
out of the windows, and besides I was 
reading Lichtenberger’s latest novel, 
“Le Petit Roi.” It is a charming 
little story, dear, quite fresh and 
delightful. Lichtenberger’s compre- 
hension of a child’s mind is absolute, 
and his boy king is a truly human 
little person. I very nearly wept 
over him. 
he weather was very provoking, 
dear; it just stopped raining 
and cleared up enough to tempt us 
out to the Bois de Boulogne, where 
we dined at the Hermitage de 
Longchamps. You know the place, 
of course—who doesn’t? It isn’t 
exactly “ furiously’ smart, but it is 
nice, and the gaily-striped tents, sun- 
shades, and bamboo huts in the 
grounds are verycomfy. We wisely 
chose a bamboo hut, and when the 
Clerk of the Weatherstarted monkey- 
ing about with his hose and directed 
the nozzle full upon our little inch of the 
globe we were perfectly happy and warm 
and snug. I can’t say as much for the 
waiters, who had to trot to and from the 
house under big brollies with their nap- 
__kins pinned over their shirt fronts to pre- 
vent the cardboard dickies melting. Poor 
souls! I think if] were a man I’d rather 
clean windows and knives than “ wait” 
and be bullied by everybody, from the 
maitre d’hotel down to the small-boy cus- 
tomer who howls for asmall knife. After 


Priscilla in 


all, window-cleaners are probably bullied 
too. Ishall have to invent a profession 
for poor men. How would saving old 
ladies from runaway horses and: getting 
their fortunes willed to you in due time 
do? It sounds good, but of course there 
might be a lot of morte saison. J suppose 
l’Hermitage is too quiet, for you, beloved ; 
besides, rumgqur informs me that you 
are invisible most of the time and only 
appear when the clock strikes twelve. We 


retired to roost early because we intended 
starting yesterday morning at six o'clock. 


One of the brightest stars of the Renaissance Theatre, Paris. 
Mile. Cytheria is famous equally for her beautiful dancing and 


charming personality 


As a matter of fact it was past nine when 
we really did leave Paris by the Porte de 
l’'Italie—which is a very ugly “ porte”’ too. 
I simply can’t get up early. So far I 
haven't told you where I am, dear, have 
1? Well, we arrived here last night after 
a run of 450 kilometres with only one long 
stop in he middle os the day. 


N ow oot dearest Priscilla is scribbling 

to you from the verandah of Le 
Grand (they always are in print) Hotel du 
Lac, Gerardmer, Vosges. Hot? Ye gods 
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it is! If there wasn’t an occasional reviver 
in the way of a small breeze from the lake 
I should want a punkah and the same 
costume as nobody’s boy out in nowhere 
land. The smell of the pine trees par 
exemple. Volumes have been written on 
that one odour so [| will leave it to you to 
imagine the perfume yourself. The trip 
down was rather fun. The car behaved 
its little—no; that is insulting—its big 
—self splendidly, and we wuzzed along. 
Big cars don’t wizz, they wuzz; it sounds 
ROR SO SORAS, 
co ue 

We ay to a comfortably family- 

like little average of forty an 
hour, but alas it was at Miremont 
that the trouble began. No, no, 
I’m not slanging the motor; she is 
too irreproachable and darling for 
words. I’m beastly polite about her 
because we want to get on as far 
as Munich and, of course, we depend 
on the dear little engine. The 
chuckle-headed absurdity on two 
legs named Henri-le-chauffeur had 
simply screwed the caps of the 
acetylene road lamps so tight that 
he couldn’t get them off to fill the 
reservoir with water. At last, after 
having fooled about an hour in the 
middie of a huge crowd in front of 
the travelling circus on La Grande 
Place, a brawny soldier managed to 
unscrew one. I am forgetting to 
tell you that the circus man got 
quite horrid and asked us to move 
on as we were taking his audience 
away from him. You can imagine 
how we had to crawl with only one 
light that illuminated the road in a 
most bewilderingly one-sided man- 
ner. At every big village we lost our 
way, of course, and had to knock up 
bad-tempered villagers to ask for it. 
When at last we got into the only 
road that leads through the Vosges 
it was a plain ie slow sailing. 


Une mine, al you Isnors this 

part of France? To a town 
mouse like your niece there is some- 
thing theatrical and faked about the 
whole scenery, and when a train 
suddenly rushes out of the darkness 
with its piercing shriek and its noisy 
rumble lexpect to see Fanny Brough 
appear and save the boy and horse 
on the line just as she did in The 
Whip at Drury Lane. We passed 
Plombiéres gaily illuminated, the 
Casino, the monster (well, demi- 
monster) hotels, the busy station, 
the happy crowd of visitors—all 
looked very alluring to the poor 
tired, cold motorists we had become. 


bert wAVe didn’t stop; we courageously 
A BEAUTIFUL PORTRAIT STUDY OF MLLE. CYTHE went on because you see, uncle, if 


you give in to little accidents when 
you're motoring and stop before you 
reach your destination it sets a bad 
example to the engines, and they 
say, “Why shouldn’t we stop when we 
want to?” And next day or the day 
alter they do. To-morrow we cross the 
frontier. When you go from one country 
to another by road, how does it feel ? 
Are there soldiers? Do you give them a 
password or a passport? No; a passport 
is Russian, isn’t it? When I ask, the man 
who’s with us says, “I’ve got the necessary 
papers for the car. You wait an’ see.” 
Most unsatislactory answer. But then men 
are secretive animals; look at yoursell, 
dear.—Your loving PrisciLua. 
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ERMINE TO BE THE RAGE 
Stoles Most Women would Like to Steal. 


Schneider 


A FAMOUS FURRIER’S FORETASTE OF THE FUTURE FASHIONS 


Ermine, that regal fur, according to the fashion experts, is to be the prevailing fur worn this coming autumn and winter For many years ermine has. 
only received a moderate amount of attention from the leaders of fashion, but as the above photographs depict some.remarkable models are now being: 
completed for the coming winter season (), 
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Unsophisticated Fun and 


An American Success. 

HE Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary, 
by Anne Warner, is one of those 
unsophisticated kind of pieces 
which apparently run intermi- 

nably in the States and which fizzle 
out amid abuse and ridicule the moment 
they set foot in the English metropolis. 
Moreover, their comparative failure in this 
country is generally the commencement 
of a wordy warfare in which each nation 
says some extremely uncomplimentary 
things concerning the other, and which 
invariably leave difficulties 
as utterly unsettled as do 
most warlares, wordy or 
otherwise. Personally I 
suppose such pieces as The 
Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary 
appeal in America to those 
popular audiences which 
on this side support The 
Bad Girl of the Family and 
others of the same calibre. 
The moral they point is 
obvious even to the most 
simple. Their appeal is a 
direct one. The humour 
may be excruciatingly un- 
sophisticated, the  senti- 
ment that of the last verse 
of an average English bal- 
lad, the acting may be of 
that kind whichmight easily 
be understood by a _half- 
witted Hottentot, but who 
shallsay that such pieces do 
not serve an excellent pur- 
pose or that they leave a 
narrow and intolerant world 
a little better than they 
found it? If the stage is 
considered as a pulpit then 
these plays are excellent 
sermons ; if it is considered 
as an art—well, Heaven 
help the taste of the present 
generation. Thus for the 
moralist they are perfect 
but for the artist they are 
puerile to a degree. 

# * 
The Aunt. 
ale he story of The Rejuve- 

nation of Aunt Mary 
is extremely simple. We 
seem to have heard and 
seen so much of it before. 
Who does not know that 
delightful maiden aunt who 
lavishes her riches and her 
love upon a_ spendthrift 
nephew, and who, “ never 
having hada child of her 
own,” looks upon him as a 
mother? Inchildren’s tales 
she is called a fairy god- 
mother, but in these pro- 
saic days she is givenhuman 
attributes. She is, how- 
ever, “fairy-tale” all the same. Of 
course she has had a love affair of her 
own years and years ago but he, alas! to 
use her own words, “never came back ”’— 
in pieces of this kind they never do. Still, 
although she is distressingly affected when- 
ever her nephew plays soft music and 
somebody out of the village spins a heart- 
breaking yarn she is, outwardly at least, 
the most severe old woman imaginable. 
te & ae 

The Nephew. 

he name of the nephew in question is 

Jack—Jack Watkins. He gets into 

all sorts of scrapes at college, including 


Green, 


ballet. 


that of shooting a cabman, injuring a 
cook, and being drunk and disorderly at 
three o'clock one morning. His aunt, 
however, gets him out of them all—princi- 
pally because she possesses an apparently 
unlimited banking account. Only one 
thing, however, she says she will never 
forgive him, and that is he must never 
hurt a woman (applause). She assures 


him that no man ever knows what a 
woman feels, for if they did there would be 
no bad men (more applause; it is interest- 
ing to note, moreover, that the piece is 


Und.rwood & Underwood 

A CHARMING PORTRAIT OF MISS LYDIA KYASHT tears and you can hear the 
: A proverbial pin drop. At 
The wonderful premiére danseuse of the Empire Theatre, at her home“at Golder’s 
Miss Kyasht is at the present time taking a short rest in consequence of having 
sprained her ankle during the performance of ‘‘ The Dancing Master,” the new Empire 
She will, however, return to the cast in a few days’ time, when she will 
doubtless continue to repeat the great personal triumph which she achieved upon 


its production 


(written by a woman). Then comes the 
news that Jack is being sued for breach of 
promise bya lady who has more jewels 
than reputation. In spite of his denials— 
perhaps on account of them—his aunt 
concludes that he is guilty of the one fault 
she will never be able to forgive, and then 
and there she executes a disinheriting 
codicil in her will, leaving him without a 


penny. 


% ie 
The Rejuvenation. 
‘The second act finds Jack staying in the 
house of some New York friends, 
with the young daughter of whom he has 
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already fallen deeply in love. He is sad 
and dejected, so he amuses himself and his 
companions by singing simple little coon 
songs at the piano. In the middle of this 
concert, however, it comes out that one of 
the friends has sent a telegram to Aunt 
Mary to say that her disinherited nephew 
is lying ill with the German measles. 
The letter, of course, brings a forgiving 
and generous aunt up from the country, 
and then follows a scene of boisterous 
merriment which is supposed to rejuvenate 
the old lady and give her an opportunity 
of seeing and understanding 
- “life.” For some strange 
and unfathomable reason 
the young lady with whom 
Jack is in love dresses up 
as the maid servant and 
takes Aunt Mary in charge. 
The young men then set 
about giving her “ the time 
of her life.’ They give her 
unfamiliar food and they 
ply her with champagne ; 
they sing to her, and play 
to her, and dance to her, 
and to all their efforts for 
her amusement the old 
lady gives some strange, 
unexpected comments 
which are sometimes funny, 
often silly, and occasion- 
ally very rude. The audi- 
ence, however, seem simply 
to love them. 
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Miss May Robson. 


The third act is princi- 

pally taken up by 
incidents which are meant 
to prove how complete the 
rejuvenation of Aunt Mary 
has become. ‘They consist 
principally in her lying in 
bed pretending to drive 
a motor car, and then in- 
sisting on getting up and 
putting on a yery pretty 
tea gown. At all times 
this maiden aunt as por- 
trayed by Miss May Robson 
is a complete anomaly. 
Sometimes she is a little, 
kindly, gentle old lady 
with a penchant for doing 
good and a delicaté way of 
alluding to her life’s sad 
history—and these are the 
moments when the audience 
are supposed to indulge in 


other times she shouts and 
rants and hisses in such a 
manner as could never be 
compatible with an old 
lady of even moderately re- 
fined upbringing. Occa- 
sionally, too, principally during the second 
act, she becomes little short of a buffoon and 
as much like Charley’s Aunt as anything 
which Londoners have seen for a long 
while. Considered as a_ little piece 
written to show age how to be tolerant 
of youth The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary 
will probably achieve a certain success 
among ‘‘popular” audiences even on 
this side of the Atlantic, who seem, 
however, to infinitely prefer the pro- 
blem to hinge upon girls who have lost 
their But hush, the Nottingham 
Watch Committee may be somewhere 
about. 
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THE POTTER POTTED—A PAGE OF PELISSIER. 


PARENTAL ADVICE IN POTTING PLAYS 


Mr. Pelissier’s father gives his son a few hints for his forthcoming programme at the Apollo 


“HOW'S THAT FOR A CHORD?” SOME FOLLIES ‘‘CHEZ EUX" “THE POTTERIES,” MR, PELISSIER’S HOME 


The Follies are back again in town, so all’s right with the world as far as London is concerned. Their new programme at the Apollo Theatre includes i. 
| 
jv 


** Gastronomic Quartettes”’ 


: @* 


the long-waited-for ‘‘Pelissier Pageant,” a burlesque—if burlesque were possible—of a voice trial, and some entirely new, and of course Aye 
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KING, 
The Tramp. 

T may be that familiarity not only 
breeds contempt but even a certain 
amount of toleration as well; at 
least, that can be the only deduction 

to be made from the absolute indifference 
with which the average Englishman re- 
eards those members of society who in 
many ways are its greatest dangers —I 
mean the tramps and loafers who infest 
our highways and the street corners of 
our great cities. Moreover, the vices of 
the vagrant are by no means of a negative 
order ; “assaults, robberies, and house- 
breaking are but a few of the inci- 
dents which happen weekly and 
almost daily in many parts of the 
country and which are all traceable 
to these parasites in our midst. How 
disease is disseminated by tramps is 
only too well known ; moreover, the 
present state of the Poor Law is 
ridiculously inadequate to grapple 
with the difficulty. The sentimen- 
talism by which we are so often 
governed is utterly unsuited to this 
important problem. A firm, even 
somewhat harsh, line would do more 
to stamp out this disease of the 
“work shy” and “born tired” than 
anything which kind-hearted philan- 
thropists will ever devise. Senti- 
mental toleration not only helps 
to increase the danger but fosters and 
shields it to a great extent as well. 
tt i ca 
An Important Book. 
Or of the most interesting books 
I have read for a long time 
upon this subject is “ The Vaerancy 
Problem,” by Mr. William Dawson, 
which has just been published by 
Messrs. P. H. King and Son. It is a 
solid and valuable contribution to 
the growing mass of authoritative 
information upon this important 
problem. The author not only gives 
a basis for a comprehensive scheme 
of Poor Law reform but at the same 
time gives us details as to the regu- 
lations regarding tramps and loafers 
which are in operation in Belgium, 
Germany, and Switzerland. There 
is also a uselul appendix concerning 
the text of the Belgian Vagrancy 
Law of 1891 and the rules which 


sufferers from poverty or tragic misfortune 
or unforeseen loss ol work; but he frankly 
faces the undoubted fact—a fact which 
so many professedly kind-hearted persons 
blindly ignore—namely, that there is an 
ever-increasing tribe oi useless men and 
women who constitute a very real danger 
to the community which must be dealt 
with by severe and drastic legislation. 
“What society must do in its own interest 
and in the interest of the idlers themselves 
is to stamp out, as far as well-devised 
laws can do it, the social parasite of every 
kind. His existence is a positive injury to 
the State in every way; he robs the State 
not only of the industry which he owes to 
it, but he consumes the product of other 
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he proposes to endeavour to exterminate, 
and at the same time he shows us how 
by the means of detention colonies, labour 
houses, and tramp prisons the problem 
has been practically disposed of in coun- 
tries governed with more logic and less 
false sentiment than our own. Moreover, 
he proves to us that these labour colonies 
abroad are all of them practically self 
supporting, while at home our workhouses, 
our prisons, and our reformatories cost the 
ratepayer and taxpayer many millions a 
year, and at the same time the number of 
tramps and loafers 1 increases daily. ‘‘ There 
can be no hope,” he writes, “ of advance 
on the right lines until this michievous 
appeal to sentiment is abandoned. It 
has been the bane of the vagrancy 
laws lor generations and more than 
anything else is responsible for the 
present difficulties of the tramp pro- 
blem in its several phases. Short 
of compulsion the tramp will not 
work, and the hope of inducing him 
to take to a life of industry by 
placing him in an atmosphere of art 
and poetry, perfumes and texts, is to 
go counter to all lessons of experi- 
ence and to utterly misunderstand 
the instincts of the tramp nature. 
Ilse how explain the notorious fact 
that wherever a workhouse adopts a 
fairly severe labour test there the 
tramp cannot be persuaded to go; 
while, conversely, the easier the terms 
of admission—or more truly of exit 
—the fuller is the casual ward ?’’ 
Mr. Lawson’s book should be read 
by all people interested in this 
present and ever-growing need of 
drastic Poor Law reform. 
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A Book of Travels. 
M: Walter Seymour's book, ‘“‘ Ups 
and Downs of a Wandering 
Life” (Long), is a very chatty and 
generally entertaining volume. The 
author has travelled in many coun- 
tries and he has made a very good 
surface study of the men and women 
he has come in contact with en route. 
Thus while the student will gain 
practically nothing regarding the 
ideals and customs of various foreign 
countries the lover of entertaining 
tittle-tattle will find in it a good 
deal of amusement. Mr. Seymour 
s~not bother to lay claim to any 


d dye: 
Xo) iterary graces, and for this in a way 


We thank him. \What he has to tell 


Who is shortly publishing a new volume of reminiscences gptitled 
“Under Five Reigns.” Lady Dorothy is one of the most interesting 
personalities living. The daughter of the 3rd Earl of Orford, Lady 
Dorothy married on December 2, 1847, Mr. Reginald Nevill, a cousin 
of that grand sportsman, the Marquis of Abergavenny, K.G. Her 
family consists of three sons and one daughter, the latter, Miss 


are in vogue at Rummelsburg near 
3erlin. From the methods prevalent 
in foreign countries Mr. Dawson 
draws a suggestive object lesson for 
the instruction of our legislators; at 


us concerning his life and impressions 
would not lend itself to anything 
but the chatty and familiar and up 
to date. Indeed, the book rather 


the same time he endeavours to en- 
lighten the mind of the _ public, 
whose enthusiasm alone can stir 
these legislators into taking definite 
and decisive action. 
% % 
A Public Danger. 
r, Dawson is by no means a 
sentimentalist, for indeed it is 
not by sentiment that this great and im- 
portant problem of the vagrant will ever be 
successfully solved. His aim briefly is this: 
“The leading contention here advanced 
is that society is justified in its own in- 
terest in legislating the loafer out of 
existence if legislation can be shown to 
be equal to the task.” This is not to 
say, however, that he would not show the 
greatest sympathy and help to genuine 


stage. 


Meresia Nevill, being a most active member of the Primrose League. 
Her charming home in Charles Street, 
beautiful objects of art and interesting relics. 
is a large one, and for the greater part of her long life she has known 
everyone of social and intellectual importance in the country. 
luncheon parties were indeed functions not to be missed, 
were to be found round her table those who were recognised as leaders 
in politics, literature, the Court, the Church, science, and even the 
Her extraordinary vivacity, her wit, and her conversational 


powers were, and still are, marvellous 


people’s labour and renders it nugatory 
by abstracting from the wealth of society 
without adding to it.” 
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Workhouses. 

BY a careful analysis and substantiated 
by the final test of statistics the 

author of this most interesting book pre- 

sents in a very vivid light the evil which 
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Berkeley Square, is full of 
Her circle of friends 


reminds me of an elongated diary. 
That is to say, when the event 
happened the writer probably put 
down, ‘‘ Left Christ Church; went 


Her to Birmingham,” but in compiling 
for here 


this book he pads it out into, “I lelt 
my friends and Christ Church with 
many regrets and took up my resi- 
dence in Birmingham.” But, indeed, 
in a volume of this kind these short, 
almost gasping, sentences covering a great 
deal of ground are rather attractive and 
decidedly easy to read. This may have 
accounted for the fact that in spite of its 
shortcomings “Ups and Downs ol a 
Wandering Life” is invariably readable 
even when the matter in many cases was 
hardly worth putting down. For holiday 
reading and for entertainment during lazy 
days it is well-nigh an ideal book. 


(Continued on p, 232) 
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WHOLESALE TORTURE OF OUR DUMB BROTHERS 


Ihlow Constantinople is Getting Rid of the Scavenger Dogs which 
were a Feature of the Town. 


SOME OF THE VICTIMS WATCHING OUR BOAT LEAVE WITH DESPAIRING EYES 


Above are seen a few of the 20,000 Constantinople dogs which have been marooned upon the island of Oxia. The death rate is 200 per day 


WAITING FOR DEATH—A PATHETIC SCENE STARVING DOGS AMONG SKELETONS OF THE DEAD 


TWO EARLY-MORNING SCENES ON THE COAST OF THE ISLAND OF STARVING DOGS 


The well-known dog scavengers of Constantinople have been banished to an island in the Sea of Marmora. The terrible plight of these dogs marks one o ¢ most 
cruel and horrible scandals of this present day. In spite of assurances that the animals are well fed and supplied with ample water a telegram from Reuter's 
Constantinople correspondent who had visited the island confirms all that the above photographs so vividly depict. ‘‘A picture of misery and desolation met our 


eyes,” he says. “Dead and dying animals were to be seen everywhere. I saw dogs eating their dead companions. There were many dogs which still preserved their 

robust and fit appearance, but the lack of fresh water will doubtless bring these to the same stage as the others. There are some half-dozen men who feed the dogs 

twice daily with bread. These men lived in a wooden hut on the elevated part of the island. I was informed by them that there were some 40,000 dogs in the place, 

though this is evidently an exaggeration. The death rate was about 200 a day. Fresh arrivals at the island now take place once a week only as the supply is fast 
diminishing, which is not surprising seeing that the city is practically cleared of dogs” 
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WITH SILENT FRIENDS—continued. 


but the foundation for a complete novel. 
Still, although fragmentary and bewilder- 
ingly disjointed as the book undoubtedly 
is, there are pages and pages of brilliant 


Some Stories. 

i\Y r. Seymour tells one or two good new 
stories in his book and relates more 

than a few chestnuts as well. 


One of his 
American yarns is_ charac- 
teristic of the States. A dark 
preacher was discoursing to 
his flock on the fall of man, 
and gave his version of it as 
follows; ‘‘ And Adam, he was 
in de garden in de cool of de 
evening, and de Lord sed to 
him, ‘Adam, Adam! war’s my 
green pippins?’ And Adam 
sed, ‘Your green pippins, 
Lord? I ain’t seen no green 
pippins. And de Lord sed, 
‘You ain't seen no green 
pippins? What’s dem apple- 
chewins in de grabble walk ? 
Just you pack up your fig- 
leaves and git.” Mr. Sey- 
mour also relates a story of 
Lord Palmerston which is 
well worth telling if only to 
give the public a sidelight 
into the character of a great 
man. A friend asked him 
how, he could remember so 
manv people he met in the 
street. He said, “ But I don’t 
very often know who they 
are.’ His friend said, ‘‘ But 
you always find something to 
say to them?” and Pam said, 
“Well, if they are getting on 
in years I say, ‘ How are you, 
my dear fellow, and how is 
the old complaint?’ They are 
sure to have an old complaint 
and are gratified to think I 
remember it.” There is also 
a story related of Bishop 
Wilberforce which doubtless 
many readers have heard be- 
fore: “ He went to stay ata 
small parsonage and was to 
be called in the morning by 
the boy. The boy had been instructed to 
knock at his door and when the bishop 
said, ‘Who's there?’ to answer, ‘ The boy, 
my lord.’ All went well until the boy 
had to make his reply, and then full of 
zeal he called out ‘The lord, my boy.’” 
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as bad as being 
preached to 
death by wild 
curates” is also 
worth — presery- 
ing. Altogether 
SUsp:s and 
Downs of a 
Wandering 
Life’ makes a 
volume of ex- 
cellent holiday 
literature. 
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A Great Author's 
Last Work. 
[here is much 
mag¢gni- 
ficent work in 
Mr. George 
Meredith’s — pos- 
thumous novel, 
wave neti anc. 
Saxon” (Con- 
stable), sufficient 
at least to make 
its publication 


Qual St 


of his Majesty. 


ll 


amply justified. 


Yet I venture to think 


that the great majority of readers, even the 
most hardy admirer of the great author, 
will be sadly puzzled to understand exactly 


being probably the first caricature that has appeared in the German 
The Kings of Portugal and Italy are seen on left of group 
with the Czar of Russia and the King of Spain on the right, while the old 


man in the centre is the King of Montenegro 


what it is all about. 


More than anything 


else it resembles a sheaf of notes from the 


dead writer's 


notebook — a 


group of 


characters brilliantly described, a land- 
scape, a background for a striking episode, 
a bundle of odd details, anything in fact 
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writing in it, while the charm 
and wit of many of its chapters 
deserve to rank with some 
of the author’s finest work. 
Primarily I suppose the story 
had been begun to illustrate 
the clash between the Celtic 
and Saxon temperament. 
These unfinished prools, how- 
ever, give little or no evidence 
of what the ultimate design 
was going to be. Yet, in 
spite of its unfinished state, 
“Celt and Saxon” is well 
worthy of being diligently 
studied and read, while the 
numerous admirers of the 
dead writer will scarcely fail 
to approve of its posthumous 
publication. 
A Book of Essays. 
t was only in the fairness of 
things that Mr. H. Belloc, 
who has already written ‘“‘ On 
Nothing” and “ On- Every- 
thing,’ should complete the 
trilogy by writing ‘‘ On Any- 
thing”? (Constable). As their 
title suggests these little 
essays cover a variety of 
topics. They begin with 
“Castles in Spain,” and they 
meander on through secluded 
places—“ Clay,” “People in 
Books,” Shadows,” and 
“Two Towns” tight up to 
“The Judgment of Robes- 
pierre,” touching upon Milton, 
Hans Andersen, and many 
other subjects on the way. 
All of these short studies are 
well worth reading—at least 


singly, one by one, with a fairly good 
interval between—and if I had a pre- 
ference it was for the essay on “Clay” and 
the one on “Irony,” but the little comedy 
on “The Candour of Maturity ” was very 
delightful too. 
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An amusing picture from ‘ Puck" showing the inevitable result of employing a lady life-save 
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Thoughts from 


“1 Mi py) “(On Anything.” 
in which we 


ridicule a second 
person in the pre- 
sence of a third.” 

“No man pos- 
sessed of irony 
and using it has 
lived happily.” 

“The acute 
mind will divide 
what is simple as 
freely as it will 
divide what is 
complex, but the 
just mind recog- 
nises simplicity 
and will not at- 
tempt its divi- 
sion.” 

“A very large 
number of things 
that happen in 
real life and are 
interesting never 
seem to get into 
novels.” 
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Why, | heard you’d had some money left you 


Fancy your being in this state again. 


Impecunious One: Yes, old chap; it left me some time ago 


Good gracious! 


Mr. Needful : 
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THE SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


ADAM,—This letter that I am 
going to write will have about 
it the din of the dollar, for 
when very young you married 

one of the richest men on two conti- 
nents. Everything about you speaks of 
wealth — your beauty, gowns, jewels, 
houses, horses, motors, your way of life, 
and all your surroundings; and you must 
have a good head on your shoulders as 
you have managed to hold your own and 
to know all the right people, which in 
spite of what some folks say is not the 
easiest thing in the world, even for a 
pretty woman and a multi | 

millionaire. 

Then you were born and | 
bred in an atmosphere of | 
culture and refinement. You 
have the pretty first name 
of Ava and were the daughter 
of Mr. Willing of Philadel- 
phia. That is, I fancy, a 
quiet and somewhat sedate 
city, which no doubt accounts 
for a certain air you show of 
dignity and precision. You 
were married in 1891, and 
since that time have lived in 
a blaze of society in New 
York, Newport, London, and 
Paris, for you have many 
other assets besides bound- 
less wealth and a _ good 
social position—you have 
brilliant beauty and 
splendid appearance, perfect 
taste in dress, and a thorough 
knowledge of the arts and 
cralts of ‘personal decoration. 
You are tall and handsome 
with a slender, well-formed 
figure, ae perfect fea- 
tures, and a fair, clear com- 
plexion. But your hair is 
your most striking characte- 
ristic; the soft, almost snowy, 
locks frame a young, fresh- 
looking face and make a 
vivid contrast to your dark 
eyes and clear colouring. 

As to your dress, to use a 
Yankee term, that beats crea- 
tion. Worth of Paris designs 
your costumes, and there can 
be no doubt that he turns 
you out to perfection, A 
year or so ago I chanced to 
be at the same court that | 
you attended, and your won- | 
derful toilette attracted im- | 
mense attention. You were 
gowned in the richest white | 
satin of perfect cut but made | 
with entire simplicity, and four train 
hanging from your shoulders was in 
the softest velvet of a bright geranium- 
red colour. This also was plain. in make 
but had as a border the most exquisite 
dull-silver embroidery; and your jewels 
were worth the proverbial king’s ransom. 

But in writing all this I by no means 
wish to imply that you area mere liot- 
house flower lapped in luxury and afraid 
of the free, fresh air of heaven, for that 
is by no means the case. You love out- 
door life and are an expert at athletics. 
As a girl you were trained in all sorts of 
sports and pastimes, so vou can ride, 
drive, fence, and play golf and hockey ; 
also you sleigh well and are skilled in the 
management of an ice yacht. When in 
New York in the winter you drive your 
smart sleigh on the speedway in Central 
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Park, and your clever tooling excites 
immense admiration. This speedway 
consists of a fine broad stretch of perfectly 
level road about 14 miles in length. It 
is bounded on one side by lofty Bales 
and on the other by the flowing Hudson, 
and is, of course, well suited to displays 
of driving and horsemanship. Then you 
like life in the country and in former days 
used to spend much of the year at Fern- 
cliff, Mr. Astor’s place on the Hudson. 

As I said, you have caught on in 
London, but at the first go- off. you were 
bound to have a social sponsor, and she— 


MRS. JOHN JACOB ASTOR (): 
*, . 


it must always be a “she ’—was in your 
case Mrs. Benjamin Guinness, born Miss 
Bridget Bulkeley and a half-sister to Sir 


Richard Bulkeley. She, of course, both by 
birth and marriage is in the inner ‘circle of 
the smart set. Her husband, who is a re- 
lation of Lord Ardilaun, we as once in the 
navy and is now partner ina firm of New 
York bankers, and she is tall and pretty, 
with wonderful eyes and a clear, pale 
complexion. Also she is extremely clever, 
paints and draws, is a good talker, and a 
first-rate bridge-player. So you and she 
set up house together in Portland Place, 
and the cleverly-combined forces made a 
success of your first London season, for you 
brought wealth and she brains and posi- 
tion and a largeand smart set of acquaint- 
ances, and as vou were both good-looking, 
well, that, to use a slang expression, was 
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Mrs. John Jacob Astor. 


also most conducive, and if I remember 
aright you and she entertained and gave a 
dance and some dinners. 

Well, now I have come to the point 
when I must make you a present of a few 
of my candid opinions. You seem to hit 
one in the eye as a woman who is at once 
smart, clever, and successful. A life of 
luxury is with pen the one thing needful, 
and a round of pleasure seems a “necessity, 
The subject of your fair self reminds me of 
afunny incident. ‘The great object in 
life is to have a good time,” said a certain 
charming American. ‘“ Don’t you think,” 

—————}-teplied an. Englishwoman 

who had been brought up 

on a course of Dr. Watts’s 
| hymns, “that that is a very 
' low aim?” “My,no!” said 
the American, “ ? call it just 
lovely.’ ‘There, that is you 
down to the ground and puts 
your system of ethics into a 
nutshell. 

Now I must say a well- 
chosen word or two on Mr. 
Astor, who has a personality 
of much interest. He is a 
man of parts, has scen a 
good deal and _ travelled 
much, and into his forty-six 
years of life has managed to 
crowd a good deal that is of 
importance. He was a Har- 
yard man, passed his time 
there with credit, and after 
that came over to Europe, 
where he, of course, saw the 
best of good society. Later 
on, however, he settled down 
again in America and took 
much interest in hotel-build- 
ing. Tirst he built the 
Astoria Hotel in New York, 
which adjoins the Waldort 
Hotel that was built by his 
cousin, Mr. Astor of Clive- 
den, who is now a naturalised 
Englishman. Later on, he 
built the Hotel St. Regis, 
and finally the Mnicker- 
bocker. Then he did some 
soldiering, and served in the 
Spanish-American War, and 
also presented to his Govern- 
ment a mountain battery for 
use in the same campaign ; 
and among much else he is 
an author and wrote a book 
called ‘fA Journey in Other 
Worlds.”’ Also he invents, 
and has produced a bicycle 
~ + brake and a pneumatic road- 

improver. 

And [have kept the best to the last, 
which is that he is an officer in our own 
ist Life Guards. Very lew Americans are 
in Our smart regiments, and at the moment 
of writing I can only think of one other, 
Mr. Marshall O. Roberts, who goes by the 
nickname of “ Field-Marshall Roberts.” 
Now I must end up my letter with an 
amusing story. It is said that Mr. Jolin 
Jacob Astor once acted as driver of a loco- 
motive engine drawing a private car filled 
with millionaires. He accomplished a 
journey of ninety miles at the rate ol 
sixty-two miles an hour. Then he re- 
turned the engineer's cap and jacket to 
their owner with a handsome tip and 
rejoined his friends, the millionaires.—I 
remain your sincere admirer, CaNpipa. 

Eo te tt 


NEXT WEEK, THE COUNTESS BROWNLOW 
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“WASTIE NOT-—.” By Hilda Cowlham. 


‘Did you like the last sweet | gave you?” 
“Yes. Why?” 
“Oh, ’cos Fido spat it out twice and | thought there might be something the matter with it, that’s all” 
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Lady Croome’s Practical Golf. 
XVI._A PECULIAR 


“ 


HEY are to have a golf wedding.” 

“ A what, Helen?” I gasped. 

“T said ‘a golf wedding,’ and 

I've always been given to under- 

stand, Mr. Ventry, that I speak with 
unusual clearness.” 

“Indulged as I have been during four- 
and-twenty years with your ladyship’s 
society I am in a position to say 
that a 

The repartee which I had framed was, 
I venture to think, particularly neat; but 
women are so inconsequent, and I was not 
allowed to complete the sentence. 

“Oh, Bill, do look at that silly shoe- 
lace.” 

With practised fingers and encouraged 
to be useful (as I knelt) by Helen patting 
me kindly on the shoulder I obviated the 
chance ol a dangerous accident. 

“Dear old Bill! I wish I had you near 
m>alwaysto . . .” 

Whether it is in words or in deeds I 
do flatter myself that I excel in the ready 
response, though of course I have always 
to run the risk of being too ready. 

Lady Croone is a woman of some 
physical strength as well as of great moral 
determination. I had risen to my feet, 
and by way of assuring her sympatheti- 
cally that I echoed her wish about my 
being near—quite near—her, | 3 
Chios? iene tats! tOnsave she returned 
my arms to my sides and added with 
quite unnecessary distinctness :— 

“To tie my shoelaces when they want 
tying.” 

I do not know how long it takes one 
to get used to rebuff. That you-can’t 
manage it in a couple of dozen years 
I know. Whether, if a man were to 
resolutely decline to accept rebuff; 
whether, if he were to pull himself to- 
gether and say, “Now look here, once 
andforalll . . .” But I digress. 

Somehow or other I had got to the 
door when the sweetest voice I know 
murmured :— 

“ Dear old Bill.” 

A second later Helen’s left hand was 
reposing in mine, and after a pause— 
which |-had no wish to break—she said :— 

“But it binds so tight, you know.” 

I prefer Helen not to moralise on the 
subject of her wedding ring. She knows 
that quite well, and I was about to once 
again make it clear to her in a sentence 
which she would have been less than 
human if she . . . But again was I 
frustrated. 

“Dear old friend”—the word friend, 
I find, can be over accentuated in a tall 
between a woman anda man—‘and all 
this time you are wanting to hear about 
the golf wedding.” 

When Helen has her hands on your 
shoulders the only possible answer to any 
proposition which she deigns to propound 
aSten Yess: 

“Tt’s all my idea ’—sometimes Helen 
gives unnecessary information—* thougit 
they themselves are enraptured with it.” 


“The ‘they themselves’ being Flo- 
rence Evesham and Charlie?” 

“OF course,” rejoined Helen im- 
patiently. 


It really isn’t fair of Helen to get a 
“yes” out of me in that kind of w ay. She 
knows that I hate the subject of the engage- 
ment which she has deliberately fostered 
(in fact, made) between that loud, assertive, 
fourteen- stone millionairess, Florence, and 
her husband’s misshapen, anzmic little 
nephew, Charlie. 


THE. 


Helen having no son, Charlie succeeds 
in course of time to the earldom of Croone ; 
and knowing what Helen and I do of the 
splendid disregard for the rules of health 
entertained by Harry—the present and 
thirteenth possessor of that noble title— 
the course of time in question may not be 
a long one. Helen is also aware that I 
know “perfectly well that Florence is to 
pay her a huge commission on the day 
when this: peculiar knot is irrevocably tied. 
Isay then that it is-not fair of Helen to 
put her hands on my shoulders and look 
at me and all that sort of thing 

and to make me say that I want 
to hear about this w edding. 

The worst of it is that whenever I say 
to Helen, ‘I won't be treated like-this,” 
she says, “ Very well then, go away and 
don’t be treated at all. Only remember 
when you've gone away don’t come back.” 

Or course ‘that’s silly and illogical. But 
there you can’t argue with a woman—not 
even with a very clever one. 

So I listened with as little show of 
resentment as possible while the present 
lady Croone informed me of the details 
of the wedding which she had arranged 
for the future Lady Croone. 

“The hymn,” said Helen, “is to be 
‘There isa green hill far away without a 
city wall.’”’ 

“Do you know how it goes on?” I 
asked sternly. 

“No,” said Helen innocently, “ but it 
will remind them of the Sheckle-Ray- 
combe course.” 

Furthermore I learnt that the officiat- 


ing priest was to be the Rev. Septimus. 


Trask, selected for honour, so far as I could 
learn, only because he was known at 
Sheckle-Raycombe (when not spoken of 
as Tommy Tit-bits) as “ the Seventh Tee.” 

“JT shouldn’t think him capable of 
giving much of a marriage address,” said 
Idisdainfully. “ Perhaps they won’t have 


one.” 
“Oh yes, they will,’ said Helen 
sweetly. “Ihave written it myself.’’ And 


without further encouragement she pro- 
ceeded to read from her manuscript. 
‘“My young friends” (Septimus himsell is 
exactly twenty-lour years of age), “always 
remember that life is a handicap—‘ for 
some.’”’ (Foursome! see?) “It is your 
own tie, however, which counts first. But 
do not be too self-centred. In the special 
duties of social life which are before you 
” 

Helen ! Helen!” I interrupted. “ You 
of all people to write like that 

“My dear-Bill, Tommy Tit-bits is only 
a parson and he’s ‘human. He is going to 
marry a Juture earl and a future ‘countess 
to each other; and if | hadn’t humoured 
him with stuff of sorts about social duties 
he’d have given us something truly awful 
of his own.” 

“Go on,” said I unconvinced, and 
Helen went on. “But in those social 
duties avoid a clique.” 

I groaned in spirit and then remarked 
sarcastically :— 

“ Rather an im-putt-inance, isn’t it?” 
But, though I laid the accent on the 
“putt,” Helen received the effort with 
serene unconsciousness. 

“Oh no, he’s giving the address and 
he’s there to lecture them. The giver of 
a marriage address always assumes that 
the criminals in front of him are about to 
commit further crime. But don’t inter- 
rupt.” And she again read from her 
manuscript. “The walks of life are often 
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By Major Philip Trevor. 


short and may be tortuous. But the 
drives should be long and straight. Also 
there are times when, however honest 
you may really be, you must play low 
down 

“Ts there much more of this,” I asked 
with ( (f flatter myself) an ellective snort, 

mich more ol it, I mean, which is 
especially apt and suitable?” 

“There’s rather an (apt bit coming,’ 
said Helen simply, “about the iron 
entering into the sole.” 

“There would be,” said I, and then I 
proceeded to speak with becoming gravity. 
I had formulated an interesting and I 
trust effective sermon upon _ profanity 
in relation to weddings when Helen said 
bluntly :— 

“You'll tell me in a minute that all 
marriage functions are prolane.” 

‘“*So they are,’ I responded with cheer- 
ful alacrity, “and the more you specialise 


the more prolane they become. For 
‘soldier wedding,’ ‘sailor wedding,’ ‘ pink 


? 


wedding,’ read ‘freak wedding,’ and this 
golf wedding of yours seems to be about 
the freakiest of the lot. Tell me, please, 
the reason. Strip the thing of its trippery 
and let me-get at the reality.” 

“ Guilty conscience.” 

She looked me full in the face as 
she said so. 

Now when Helen declines to make 
excuses for herself it is only natural that I 
should make them for her. I knew she 
was to benefit financially to a, very con- 
siderable extent by the marriage, but that 
sort of thing is common enough with 
women of my acquaintance (when they 
can manage it), and their consciences | 
fancy are not very hard on them in 
consequence. 

So I said, ‘f Explain further, please.” 

“They're as fond of each other, I 
honestly believe,” said Helen, “as either 
is ever likely to be of anyone, and I want 
this marriage to last.” 

“2\Vebloa: 

“Well; then, I must have them think 
this ceremony the most serious thing in 
the world, the great moment of their lives. 
I'll paus> for you, to laugh disdainfully if 
you like, Bill.” 

But somehow or other I felt no in- 
clination to laugh disdainfully or to 
interrupt in any way. So Helen pro- 
ceeded :— 

“Until four months ago neither of 
them thought that there was anything so 
real, so important, so serious in-life as 
golf, and as in a queer cock-eye sort of 
way they’re still sticking to that idea 
I ” 


“One moment, Helen. I don’t suppose 
that even in these wicked days this parti- 
cular lady is likely to be subjected to 
temptation.” 

“No married woman,” replied her 
ladyship with quiet confidence, ‘fis too 
unattractive to be tempted. But I was 
thinking of him.” 

“ A poor little anemic three-cornered 
beggar . 

"No doubt, but a noble earl-to-be all 
the same. I mean to run no risks. Golf 
is (to them) sacred, marriage they’re be- 
ginning to look upon as sacred, and so you 
can see a golf marriage 

“T follow. We'll lock ’em up as 
securely as 

I hesitated between rio fewer than three 
more or less exact similes and then fasti- 
diously discarded them all. I merely 
muttered, “It’s a peculiar tie.” 
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: HY, it’s Jim! Iam so glad.” 
Let me explain that [am 
not Jim, that I never was 
Jim, and that I detest the 
name of Jim; but she looked so pleased 
and so pretty and she held out her hand 
with such a winning smile of welcome 
that for the moment I had not the heart 
to undeceive ler. I hesitated and was 
lost. 

I know that according to all canons 
of correct behaviour my conduct was 
indefensible. 1 can only plead in excuse 
that | was very young—only twenty-three 
—that she was adorably pretty, and that 
we had been alone together for some 
hours in a railway carriage, during the 
whole of which time I had been longing 
to find an opening for 
conversation but could not 
overcome my native diffi- 
dence enough to make one. 
I had noticed her on the 
platform at King’s Cross. 
She was well but quietly 
dressed; she had only a 
small bag with her and 
cloak over her arm, and 
she was being seen off by 
an austere-looking elderly 
woman in rusty black whom 
I took to be an old servant. 
She took her seat in the 
same compartment of the 
corridor carriage in which 
I had already deposited my 
coat and bag, and I was 
delighted, but she buried 
her face at once in the 
pages of a novel and gave 
me! no chance of making a 
remark. I read ny papers, 
fidgeted about, and even- 
tually took my gladstone 
off the rack and examined 
some parcels it contained 
to see that they were all 
right, and replacing them 
I rose to-put the bag back 


on the rack. As I was 
standing she looked up, 
and as our eyes met for 


the first time she greeted 
me as *‘ Jim.” 

Of course I ought to 
have set her right, but 
before I could collect my 
ideas she continued :— 

“To think of our meet: 
ing like this and’‘to have 
been travelling together so 
long as strangers. “Oh, Jim, 
I have so wondered where 
you were and what you were doing all 
this long time—two years and more since 


our last meeting. Never a word of or 
from you, never a line of writing. Why 


have you ‘treated us so, Jim? My mother 
was always asking, ‘Have you heard of 


‘Jim, May?’” 

“ How is your mother?” I inquired 
lamely. 

“Have you not heard, Jim?” and 


there was a tone of sad reproach in her 
voice. 

fe Forgive me,’ 
forgotten.” 


* I stammered, “ I—I had 


*Ohe Tatler’s” Short 


jIM. 
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By Charles Wentworth lisle. 


“Do men always forget?” asked the 
girl. “Is it only the women who remem- 
ber? Why you did not even know me 
when I spoke to you, Jim, and I recognised 
you at once. Am I so altered? Have | 
grown old ?”’ 

“Old!” I cried. 
It is always springtide.” 

She laughed. “So you have studied 
making pretty speeches have you, Jim, 
since we last met? That is not like the 
old Jim. He was very blunt and not 
always complimentary, but always true. 
At least, I thought so. 5 

Confound Jim! I thought. I must get 
myself out of this tangle somehow, so | 
cleared my throat and began, “The fact is 
[--I am not——” 


sf ‘Is May ever old? 


AUTUMN LEAVES 


“Oh, never mind,” she interrupted, “1 
will forgive all past shortcomings now 
that we have met once again; and you are 
glad of the meeting, are ycu not, Jim ? ee 

“Glad! I should think I am,” I said 
heartily and not untruthfully. 

“ And you remember something of the 
old days?” 

“ Remember!” I said with a world of 
notes of admiration in my voice. 

“T think you do, and yet,” she said, 
leaning forward and looking into my face 
(what “lorious eyes that girl had; their 
glance would have bewitched St. Anthony 
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himself), “yet you are the same Jim, but 
different somehow. Your face is un- 
altered—I should know you among a 
thousand—hbut—but there is something. 
Tell me, Jim, are you—married ?’ 

“Married! Good heavens, 
answered. 

“ Or engaged?” 

“Certainly not,’ 
““T have never thought of such a thing. 

“IT am_ glad,” she said simply. “I 
could not help seeing as you opened the 
parcels in your bag the elitter of jewellery, 
and I smiled to myself as I thought you 
were a young man taking a present to his 
sweetheart.” 

“Those jewels,’ I explained, “ were 
my mother’s. I am taking them to my 
sister, who is to be married 
at Newcastle next week. 
They are supposed to be 
too valuable to entrust to 
a chance messenger so I 
have béen honoured with 
the charge of taking them 
out of the bank and carry- 
ing them up north.” 

“Your sister,” she re- 
peated, paying no attention 
to the other part of the 
explanation. “Is that 
Agnes?” 

“No, Louisa;” 
without thinking. 

“Louisa !”’ She knitted 
her brows and looked 
puzzled. “I don’t seem to 
remember Louisa. But I 
am glad you are going to 
Newcastle. I am going 
there myself to stay with 
Mrs. Simmons. You re- 
member Mrs. Simmons? ”’ 

I murmured something 
affirmative. I was so deep 
in now that a Simmons 
more or less seemed imma- 
terial. 

“ How long do you stay 
in Newcastle, Jim?” she 
asked, 

““My time is my own,” | 
answered. ..‘“‘I‘can stay-as 
long as I like, and I should 
like to stay as long as you 
do 


no,” I 


I declared stoutly. 


” 


, 


I said, 


“Do you’ really’ mean 
that ?”’ she asked ‘me, “ or 
are you only trying to 
make compliments 
again?” 

“T mean it with all my 
heart,” I cried. 

“Tell me then, Jim; answer me one 
question. Oh! can’t’ you help me out? 
You know what I would say. Ifyou are 
changed say so and let’us each go ‘our 


way, but if—if* you are the old’ Jim 
still——”” Of course I know what I ought 


to have said and done, but I did not say 
or do it. What I did say was :— 

“Confound the old Jim! He is gone 
for ever. I—I adore you.” 

Then for a happy moment my arm 
was around her, her head was on my 
shoulder, and a voice blandly inquired, 
“Will you take dinner, sir?” 


(Continued on p. x) 
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THE CAMERA IN SOCIETY. 


Rita Martin 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS IVY GORDON-LENNOX 


— 


The daughter of Lord and Lady Algernon Gordon-Lennox and a niece of the Duke of Richmond and Gordon. Miss Gordon-Lennox, like her gifted mother, 
speaks several languages, is a great book-lover, and is keeely interested in sport and horticulture. Lady Algernon before her marriage was Miss Blanche 
Maynard, daughter of the late Colonel the Hon. Charles Maynard, and the subject of our portrait is her only daughter 
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THE GLORIOUS SPORTINC 


Striking Snapshots of Some Well-Known Votaries 


CONFOUND YOUR POLITICS! ¢ ewe 


The Hon. Alfred Lyttelton, ex-Colonial Secretary, in the butts on the famous grouse moors at Bolton 
belonging to the Duke of Devonshire 


THE HON. H. STONOR \ ee SIR ROBERT WILMOT AN 


Riding to the butts at Bolton. Mr. Stonor, who is a very skilful and enthusiastic game sho is ‘a brother Snapped at the recent East Berks Horse Show, at which Miss Wilmot was 4 pr 
of Lord Camoys in the home counties, and his daughters were among the 


~ 
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G SEASON COMMENCES 
s of the Gum and the Chase Taken Last Week. 


‘WHO SAID VETO?” WL 


Lord Crewe, the leader of the Radical minority in the Lords, in the butts at Bolton enjoying a respite from 
the clash of Lords and Commons 


AND HIS DAUGHTER LORD MAR AND KELLIE AT LOWTHER (5 


& prominent competitor. Sir Robert is one of the best-known sportsmen Where Lord Lonsdale had a large shooting party, who enjoyed some capital sport on the famous moors 
z the pioneers of the ‘‘ride-astride” fashion for ladies at Lowther 


es Sy. 
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AN ECHO OF THE RUSSIAN CRAZE. 


Schneider 


THE NEW BARBARIC COIFFURE WHICH LONDON AND PARIS, WILD WITH ADMIRATION OF PAVLOVA AND 
: OTHER RUSSIAN ARTISTES, ARE ADOPTING 


Some of the more daring Parisians and mondaines are adopting a coiffure such as shown above which, with the hair pulled in a fringe right over the 
forehead and the heavily-jewelled double bandeau, is very reminiscent of the Near East. 


all things Russian, which is largely due to the charm and beauty of Paviova and other brilliant Russian artistes in our midst 


The fashion is said to be due to the unstinted admiration for 
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He Leak oe M decectey 


In the supposed quest of beauty large sums 
are often spent on artificial aids that for 
the most part do much more harm than good 


(Q 


G8 SS THINS OSG 


But nature’s way is the best, after all; and 
no cosmetic in the world will accomplish 
as much in promoting natural beauty of 
complexion by natural means as 


PEARS 


which is absolutely pure natural soap of 
the highest quality in every component, 
and possesses those special emollient 
properties which are pre-eminent for 
softening and beautifying the skin—and 
its cost is only 


Zé Jag fica a leer ( 


HIRE PURCHASE, Motor Cans. Carniages, a A a re | e’sS STAMMERING 


peli rtn totic TLY CURED. 
OR ANY ARTICLE REQUIRED, on the three years’ system FERMANEN CURED 


i f i i Rooklet of Pt culars and Testimonials from 
of payment by instalments; or for cash at liberal discounts. : Booklet of Particu 
WRITE OR CALL FOR PARTICULARS. Circumstances alter cases, Nir. A. C. SCHNELLE, 


CARTRIDGES | 


Lo make sure that at the crucial F 
moment your cartridge will not 
fail—make sure that you specify 
the ‘ELEY ”’ Brand. 


The supreme Reliability of Eley Cart- 
ridges is best evidenced by their unique J 
popularity throughout the world. 


” ALWAYS 
RELIABLE 


MA) 
as 


| Three 12. bore Eley Specialities: 
‘S| Eley ‘ AQUOID,” Waterproof. gas - tight, 
specially selected Lley 
5 Smokeless (33 gr.) ler. 
4} Eley “ELOID,” Waterproof, gas-tig’ Eley 
y Sm (33 gr.) powder. 
it Eley “ZENITH” Gas-tight, specially selec- 
. ted Bley Smokeless (33 gr.) 
owder, 


NS) FINS Ss 


Obtainable of all Gunmakers and Dealers. 
ELEY BROS., LTD., 
LONDON. 


Hunyadi 
Janos 


The Best Natural Aperient 
Water for sluggish bowels. 
Brings relief in the natural 
easy way. Speedy, sure and 
gentle. Try a bottle—and 
drink half a tumbler on 
arising, before breakfast, for 


xis oS Gis ASKIN 


SSL 


i, 
Ie 


| BPRRe Es Eee 


. Hinde's W: it faces, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
of ARMY AND NAVY HOUSE FURNISHING CO., Ltd., Sue oes eae 
Capital 260.000 18, Regent St., Waterloo Place, S.W. Chai” Real Hair Savers. 
Virectors: Col. C. E. MACDONALD, Chairman; Mr. F..G. CHRISTOPHER: ptain 
A, J. BURNETT. Colonel H. GODFREY MORGAN, C.B, D.S.O., Managing Director. 


=| FLORILINE 


UNIVERSAL LUGGAGE TAG. | pp FOR THE TEETH & BREATH 


Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
NO TWO ALIKE. fm Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE. § 
Delicious to the Taste. 


Of all Chemists and Pertumers throughout the 
world, ZS. Gd. per Bottle. 


2 FLORILINE TOOTH POWDER only, 
Put up in Glass Jars, price 1s. 
Prepared only by THE ANGLO-AMERICAY DRUGCa, 
Ltd., 33, Farringdon Road, Londor., E.C. 


THE SHAVER’S FAVOURITE 
The Razor which excels all others, ‘A Pleasure to Use,’’ has 
attained and kept its premier position by virtue of its reliable 
qualities. No other razor is held in such high repute, Or is SO 
widely known for unsurpassed excellence of manufacture, or 


: Each one has a Distinguishing Number. 
can be compared with the ‘‘ KROPP.”’ 


Approved hy all Railway Companies. 


Per Packet of Six Labels, 3d. 


OBTAINABLE AT ALL STORES, BOOK- 
STALLS, STATIONERS, &c. 


(@) 


Mi 


ENGLISH MANUFACTURE, 
REAL HAMBURG GROUND, 


ALWAYS 
READY FOR USE. 


The Watch of matchless merit 


Price One Guinea & upwards, atall leading watchmakers 


Each Razor in a Case. 


HANDLES, 5/6. IVORY HANDLES, 7/6. 


NEVER REQUIRES GRINDING. 
Wholesale: OSBORNE, GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 
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CUB-HUNTING—ITS JOYS AND SORROWS 


UTUMIN, season of mists and mellow 
fruitlulness, is fast approaching, 

A and again the cheerful horn— 
and let us hope “the healthy 
huntsman”’—summons us to the covert- 
side for the preliminary rehearsals of that 
great and glorious drama—fox-hunting. 
“What can compensate us for the beauties 
of departing summer but the pleasures of 
the chase?” says Surtees in one of his 
works. It would be difficult, however, to 
find much to lament in the departure of 
our present so-called summer—a season 
whose most fitting epitaph must be that 
accorded to the Merry Monarch: “ Nothing 
becomes it so well as the leaving of it.” 
In any case we question whether Nature 
has anything much more beautiful in her 
paint box than the heart of a big covert 
in the fall o’ the year. What a glorious 
colour scheme we see in the 
tawny orange, the red, and the 
yellow of the fading leaves as 
we stand at some favourite 
corner waiting with eyes 
skinned to tally the little red 
rover across the dew-drenched 
ride, the mellow rays of 
September sunshine  glinting 
through trees and gleaming on 
fern, making the wet spider’s 
film meshed on every bough 
look like an endless succession 
of dazzling gems and lighting 
up the scarlet coats of the hunt 
servants as they force their way 
through the dripping under- 
growth. 2 
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The Advertisement of Cub- 
hunting Fixtures. 
st imes now are altered 
strangely,’ and perhaps 
one of the most noticeable of 
hunting innovations is the 
practice adopted by so many 
masters of advertising their 
cub-hunting fixtures in the 
local press. In the old days the 
most profound and mysterious © 
secrecy was preserved with 
regard to the whereabouts of 
hounds during the first few 
weeks of cub-hunting; a few 
privileged sportsmen by special 
favour of the master or hunts- 
man received an _ intimation 
“that hounds would be at 
such and sucha place at day- 
break if they cared to put in an 
appearance.” The remainder 
of the field, however, might whistle for 
their information, the feeling with most 
masters being that the fewer people 
there were about during these impor- 
tant educational weeks which precede 
November 1 the better for hounds and 
huntsmen; or, as a witty writer has 
defined it, ‘No man when bidden to.a 
dinner party would expect to go into his 
host’s kitchen and watch the feast being 
prepared,” cub-hunting and real hunting 
presumably bearing the same relationship 
to each other. 


% a So 
“*For and Against.” 
Ithough, as we have said, times have 
changed, and cub-hunting instead 


of being a private is now a public affair, 
a field of sixty or seventy being quite 


an ordinary cub-hunting assemblage even 


in the provinces. there are still many 


By M. V. Wynter. 


masters who deplore the good old days 
and who agree in thought, if not in action, 
with the late Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
that ‘‘there is no greater nuisance than a 
parcel of men, women, and grooms, the 
former most likely smoking, all of them 
out on fresh horses and talking in the rides 
of a covert; the hunt servants cannot get 
about to do their work and the hounds 
get kicked.” It is well, however, to re- 
member that, as cub-hunting is admittedly 
an educational process, so this very pub- 
licity may do good in educating not only 
the young hounds and fox cubs for whose 
benefit the campaign is primarily intended 
but also in providing the field, if only they 
will take the opportunity, with the chance 
of learning some of those details of hound 
work which must inevitably stand them in 
good stead later on in the season. 


MAJOR ATKINSON 


The master of the Devon and Somerset Staghounds, snapped at a recent 
meet at Porlock. The Devon and Somerset have had some fine sport recently 


Modern Big Fields. 
[2 the old days the scanty field who 
turned out cub-hunting might usually 
be accounted houndmen—men as Jorrocks 
succinctly described them ‘‘ wot knows the 
coverts and the country and the hounds, 
and when hounds are runnin’ and when 
they are hoff the scent; men that would 
rayther see the thief of the world well 
trounced in covert than say they took a 
windmill in the hardor of the chase.’ At 
the present time, however, every season 
sees the increase of the town-bred tyro in 
the hunting field, and it is to this tyro of 
sportsman in particular that the later hours 
ol meeting and the increased publicity of 
cub-hunting should prove such a blessing. 
When the season is once started and the 
novice has to compete with 350 horsemen, 
“all determined to ride and as jealous as 
cats,” when he is weighed down with a 
sense of the many things which his hunting 
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text book tells him he ought to do and 
the still more numerous things which he 
ought to leave undone, then, indeed, 
there is little likelihood of his finding 
time to think much about the hounds 
except perchance if by some unlucky 
happening he is detected jumping into 
their midst, when the lamentations of 
Ruby or Gay Lad betray the awful fact 
that he has “kicked the best hound in the 
pack, sir.” 
e & 
Houndwork. 
n cub-hunting, however, the beginner 

who has learnt to “hold his soul in 
patience’”” has ample leisure to observe 
many little niceties of houndwork—to dis- 
tinguish between up wind and down wind 
(a small distinction, by the by, which a 
good many people who are not beginners 
never seem to take the trouble 
to observe), to recognise when 
hounds turn in covert, a know- 
ledge which demands a good 
deal of close attention before 
proficiency can be acquired, 
to learn also where to place 
himself so as to be a help 
instead of a hindrance to the 
huntsman, and finally to re- 
cognise that there are a good 
many things in heaven and 
earth and fox-hunting  un- 
dreamed of in his philosophy, 
and that because he himself 
may possibly not understand 
much of what is going on it 
does not follow that either the 
huntsman or the hounds are at 
fault. 

tt tt % 
The Questionable Pleasures of 
Early-rising. 

nother reason that has. un- 

doubtedly done much to 
increase the size of cub-hunting 
fields is the alteration in the 
hour of meeting. In spite of 
the recent agitation for the 
daylight - saving scheme the 
English as a rule are not 
lovers of early-rising. ‘‘ Dash 
it! wot a morning it is, wota 
many delicious moments one 
loses by smotherin’ in bed!” But 
although we most of us agree 
in theory as to the folly of 
“smotherin’ in bed’’ we ques- 
tion .whether. anyone who has 


said farewell to their teens . 
enjoys early-rising. 
cis He 


The Recompense. 
“7 ou should stick to shooting, my dear 

major; no one expects you to shoot 
before daybreak,’ remarks one of Miss 
Somerville’s creations; and as half stupe- 
fied with slumber we tumble out of bed 
in the grey, fogey dawn we heartily wish we 
had stuck to shooting. Nor is there much 
real enjoyment to be extracted from the 
long lonely ride to covert, when the world 
seems but half aired and the chill grey 
mist makes us shiver in our thin summer 
riding apparel. Once at the covertside, 
however, all these minor discomforts are 
quickly forgotten, for truly “there is in- 
finite pleasure in hearing a fox: well 
found,” and even though the cry is “ tally 
ho baick” instead of “ forrard away ”’ the 
joyful chorus of twenty-five couple of 
hounds as they work up to their fox on 
a good scenting morning is a panacea for 
all the ills to which flesh is heir. 


Eee Adee hie 
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Fashions for Schoolgirls. 
OW that the commencement of the Christ- 
mas term is within measurable distance 
fashions for school girls as well as boys 
become of topical importance. Ere 
dwelling on the pretty dresses sketched, on this 
page a few words must be said anent the im- 
portance of the minor details of the outfit, the 
absence of which so often renders a girl’s life 
at school extremely uncomfortable. The acces- 
sories should be as dainty as possible so that 
the girl may be proud of her possessions. A 
trinket box should ever be included, of which 
the Alexander Clark Manufacturing Company 
of Fenchurch Street has a charming selection, 
those for 5s. being particularly appropriate. 
Here also are to be found really excellent fold- 
ing writing cases for hall-a-guinea with sufficient 
space for stationery for the term ; the considerate 
mother adds twoshillingsworth of stamps. 
Regarding the work basket 15s. at least should 
be expended on it; wicker prettily lined with 
silk is ever appreciated. 
i i tt 
Pretty Trifles. 
Reverting to the jewel or trinket case a wel- 
come cadeau is a string of pearls which 
have emanated {rom the salons of the Parisian 
Diamond Company, 143, Regent Street, W. In 
this connection it may be stated that this firm 
specialises in simple jewellery for the schoolgirl, 
and as in the majority of schools dainty frocks 
are donned after the day’s work is over a golden 
opportunity is afforded the denizens of these 
miniature worlds to indulge in their fancy for 
jewellery. 
% tt Eo 
Frocks Smart and Serviceable. 
‘The illustration at the top of this page shows 
# a thoroughly practical dress suitable for 
a child up to twelve years of age. It is built of 
blue serge trimmed with Oriental embroidery ; 
should it be preferred it could be cut rather 
lower at the neck, when a white vest would 
usurp the place of the embroidery. The vest 
should not be attached to the dress but be made 
separately and held in position by strings; vests 
of this persuasion are obtainable in lawn muslin, 
cashmere, and delaine at quite moderate prices. 
te % od 
The Vogue for Blue Serge. 
he coat and skirt for which Debenham and 
Freebody, Wigmore Street, W., are re- 
sponsible is of coarse dark blue serge (and for a 
girl up to sixteen years of age costs 


3} guineas), the coat lined with silk. The 
black strapping of satin gives a very 


effective finish at the throat, the polished 
wooden buttons greatly enhancing its charm. 
Usually the school authorities like two blue 
serge dresses and one white for winter wear ; 
sometimes a white wrap coat may usurp 
the place of the white dress, then a dress 
similar to our last illustration must be included. 
Expressed in satin and velvet it is extremely 
becoming, or if something serviceable is required 
it might be carried out in striped serge trimmed 
with the same fabric cut on the cross. 
tt % tt 
Millinery. for the Schoolgirl. 


here is a considerable diversity of opinion 
regarding the number of hats required 
albeit the consensus is three—one for ceremonious 
occasions, another for everyday wear, and the 
third for sports. Nothing is more attractive 
than a picture hat of black velvet simply 
caught up on one side with a pheasant-feather 
mount; or should white head-gear be de rigueur 
a stitched serge hat trimmed with white wings 
is to be commended. A straw or felt hat is the 
best for everyday wear simply trimmed with a 
wing or band of velvet. The sports hat is 
usually of tweed, but where expense has not to 
be considered the Russian moujik of suede is 
delightful; the brim is adjustable. In its first 
guise it turns smartly up all round, held in 
position by a small strap and buckle; in its 
second guise the brim turns down, the buckle 


fastens beneath the chin, and the flaps of the 
brim afford ample protection against the incle- 
mencies of the weather. 


Outfits for Schoolboys. 
AS everyone knows there are no more merci- 
less critics than schoolboys, and the brief 
I hold to-day is that ere sending a boy to 
school it is essential to consult a reliable firm 
respecting the outfit. Samuel Bros. of Ludgate 
Hill, E.C., have specialised in this respect for 
more years than one cares to remember, and 
are therefore thoroughly au courant with the 
official lists of the public and preparatory 
schools. On page 22 of their catalogue, sent 
post free on application, a specimen outfit 
is given for a boy about eleven years of age 
which can be modified in accordance with the 


FASHIONS FOR SCHOOLGIRLS 
At Debenham and Freebody’s 


rules and regulations of the 
leading schools’ lists. A few 
words must be said regarding - 
this firm’s tweed suits, although 
these can only be worn by 
boys attending preparatory 
schools as black coats and 
vests are de rigueur at the majority of public 
schools. Many mothers, however, ever keep 
tweed suits for wear during the holidays. Limi- 
tations of space forbid a full description of the 
prevailing fashions at the leading public schools, 
therefore a few of the most important charac- 
teristics are noted. 
% te % 


An Interesting Fashion. 


It is only the younger boys at Eton who are 

permitted to wear the Eton coat, the tail 
coat being the prerogative of the elder boys. In 
all instances the lowest button of the waist- 
coat is left unbuttoned and the bottom of the 
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trousers turned up, and all endowed with the 
true Etonian spirit ever stand with their hands 
in their pockets. Furthermore public opinion 
forces boys to wear the collar of their over- 
coats turned up unless they occupy a certain 
position in the school. At Harrow Eton jackets 
for the small boys and tail coats for the elder are 
the rule. Should a boy have to wear flannel 
shirts the waistcoat must be cut high so that 
the sailor knot of the tie practically conceals 
the shirt. Every school requests that all boys 
be provided with a hand bag containing the 
requisite things for the first might as the trunks 
are not unpacked until the following day. 


The Eton v. Bedford Jacket. 
Black or blue jackets are worn at Wellington, 
and although the Eton style is allowed the 
Bedford is preferred; coloured shirts are strictly 
prohibited. For football one white and one 
striped jersey are necessary, and for cricket white 
flannel shirts and trousers. All boys under 
5 {t. 3 in. who are below the upper school are 
required to wear collars which turn over .the 
coat collar. At Haileybury all boys are recom- 
mended to wear flannel instead of linen shirts, 
straw hats usurping the place of the silk, while 
at Winchester caps and felt hats are not per- 
missible—only silk. As will be remembered at 
the latter school all scholars wear gowns, which 
are provided by the college as well as special 
sleeve waistcoats. 
i it ci 
“The Boy, and How to Clothe Him.” 
veritable mine of information regarding 
outfits for schoolboys is Peter Robinson’s 
—Oxlord Street, W.—catalogue entitled “The 
Boy, and How to Clothe Him.” 
Therein attention is drawn to the 
fact that besides the actual clothes 
boys must be provided with a strong 
trunk, a hat box, a hand bag, rug, 
towels, etc., and an adequate supply 
of brushes. Every article of apparel 
must be carelully marked with the 
owner’s name and a list of sartorial 
possessions written out clearly and 
~» pasted inside the lid of the box. 
Sports and sporting outfits occupy 
a section of this brochure, those for 
cricket, football, gymnasium, and 
riding being included. It may be 
) justly said regarding this catalogue 
that those responsible for it have 
lived up to Jeremy Taylor’s axiom, 
“Tt concerns us only that we he 
careful to do it well.” 
i te te 
The Charm of the Knitted Coat. 
ever has there been a time when 
the knitted coat occupied a 
more prominent position in the 
world of dress. It is made in a 
great variety of styles suitable for 
the schoolgirl as well as for the 
elder members of the community. 
A great improvement has this season 
been made in those of the Russian 
persuasion as they now silhouette 
‘the figure and are provided with 
smart black patent belts. Many 
mothers are including a couple of 
these coats in the school outfits in 
alliance with a cap and muffler to 
match, a muff being added for those who suffer 
from cold hands. Particularly attractive are the 
Dutch and Brittany bonnets primarily destined 
to be assumed with the knitted coat; they are 
made of a warm fleecy material, the more ex- 
pensive models being lined with silk. 
Ps a at 
Trunks for School. 
Naturally a very iniportant item where school- 
children are concerned is the trunk ; it must 
be light and at the same time sufficiently large 
to contain all the impedimenta necessary for the 
term. It isa great mistake for more than one 
trunk to be used, the hat box being naturally 
quite a separate affair. 
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PAIN ARISING 
FROM 


Rheumatism, Chronic 
Lumbago, Bronchitis, 
Sore Throat Sprain, 
from Cold, Backache, 
Cold at the Bruises, 
Chest, Slight Cuts, 
Neuralgia Cramp, 
Srom Cold, Soreness of 
the Limbs after exercise 


is best treated by using 
ELLIMAN’S according to 
the information given in the 
Elliman R.E.P. booklet 96 
pages, (illustrated) which is 
placed inside cartons with 
all bottles of Elliman’s 
price 1/13, 2/9 & 4/-. The 
R.E.P. booklet also contains 
other information of such 
practical value as to cause 
it to be in demand for First 
2 : : oie ; \ j es ‘ _| Aid and other purposes; 
The olive-tinted skins of Spain’s fair Daughters have Fe Hk ‘hey 1 #7 7)| also for its recipes in res- 
a rare Beauty that is without parallel on the Continent. GQ ee : : ie tes pick i Ooms te. 


A few drops of pure “4711‘* Eau de Cologne used the Bath is beneficial, 
daily in the basin moistens and preserves the skin from ANIMALS 


the keenness of the night winds and the glare of the sun. Ailments may in many in- 
stances be relieved or cured 


The Blue & Gold labelled “No.471 if is pure. y oe . : ae A ‘ y by following the instructions 
see (illustrated) given in the 
Beware of Imitations ! ; Elliman E. F. A. Booklet 

aes , ROYAL for ANIMALS ¢ 
Sold by all dealers in high class Perfumery. \ See the Elliman E.F. A. Booklet, se pages, (AERC 
{ the wrappers of a ottles 
mabey yw rie] of ELLIMAN’S price 


Me SLM ee 1/-, 2/- & 3/6. 
THE NAME 1S ELLIMAN Elliman,Sons&Co.,Slough, England, 


THE «* CAW “SAFETY” PEN 


NEVER LEAKS. 


THE «* CAW “SAFETY” PEN 


IS2 SAFE FOR; THE -POCKET. 


THE «* CAW “SAFETY” PEN 


HAS A GOLD NIB. 


THE s* CAW “SAFETY” PEN 


IS THE MOST RELIABLE. 


THE «« CAW “SAFETY” PEN 


HAS A STEADY AND REGULAR FLOW. 


THE «* CAW “SAFETY” PEN 


IS THE BEST VALUE FOR MONEY. 


PRICES, 12s. 6d. and 16s. 6d. 


Sole Agents for the British Isles: EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE, LTD., “P” Dept. East Harding Street, London, E.C. 
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OSTEND IN THE SEASON 


Its Amusements—Types—Luxury and Life—Society Butterflies amd 


HAT the recent raids upon the 
Cercle Privé at the Kursaal, 
Ostend, will have a detrimental 
effect upon the season can scarcely 
be a matter of two opinions. Indeed, 
ever since the public gaming tables were 
suppressed a few years ago’ Ostend has 
not enjoyed the same amount of popu- 
larity with holidaymakers of the wealthier 
sort that it formerly did. Right or wrong, 
the possibility of a little “flutter” at the 
tables possesses a great attraction to a 
large number of people who would look 
upon serious gambling or even betting on 
horses as not to be thought of.. We are 
not concerned with the ethics of the 
subject nor why petits chevaux should be 
more venial than roulette or even baccarat 
except in degree. But happily for Ostend 
and for the type of holidaymaker who 
likes a bright, lively place, continental 
and even cosmopolitan in 
character and entirely differ- 
ing from any English seaside 
resort, “the finest plage in 
Europe” does not entirely 
rely upon public gambling 
for its prosperity. 
[2 the season at Ostend 
there is such a constant 
round of kaleidoscopic life 
that dulness or boredom 
should be impossible. To- 
wards the latter end of July 
and early in August there 
flows into the town a great 
stream of holiday folk ol 
almost all grades of society, 
from the Russian — grand 
dukes who have motored 
through Europe to the 
summer Mecca. of the demi- 
monde to the humbler 
bourgeois of Brussels and 
Antwerp who has_ snatched 
a well-deserved holiday with 
his family at the seaside. 
illimitable 


‘The almost 

digue and beach of a 
summer morning are crowded 
with smart, gaily-dressed 
folk bent on a promenade or 
bound for a morning bathe. 
Machines are lumbering 
down to the edge of the 
water, occupied by the lucky 
or fought for by the per- 
sistent, and a little later 
the sea itself is alive with 
bathers of both sexes and 
all ages, from the tiny tot 
to the hoary-headed grandfather, who, 
olten of almost balloon-like proportions, 
bobs about like a huge striped buoy in 
company with his children and grand- 
children. 


te i bg 


Al around the family life of Belgium 
and of the contiguous countries of 
France, Germany, and Holland is exhibit- 
- ing itself in its various phases. Children, 
tired of paddling and sand-castle building, 
are digging vast holes or making forts in 
the dryer sand, or are burying some com- 
placent relative beneath a pyramid of 
yellowness. Kites and model aeroplanes 
are thick in the air, and on level patches 
of sand croquet is being played, and all 
around is life and picturesque colour, 


their Life amd Ways. 


Later in the day there is often a bal 
des enfants under the vast dome of 
the Kursaal where charmingly - dressed 
bébés and older children (too frequently, 
alas! over-dressed and little replicas of 
their parents) will disport themselves to 
the incomparable music of a fine band. 
On other afternoons there is a battle of 
flowers, racing at the Hippodrome, a lawn- 
tennis or croquet tournament at the club, 
or some similar function to which all 
fashionable visitors will surely wend their 
way. 
= # 


n a fine summer afternoon it would 


be difficult to discover a more bril- 
liant scene than that which meets the eye 
on entering the grounds of the Royal 
Palace Hotel by the pylon-like gate- 
way. Here and there are dotted about 


groups 


gathered round small tables, 


THE CROWN PRINCE. OF BELGIUM AND HIS BROTHER, PRINC 
CHARLES, SNAPSHOTTED ON THE DUNES AT OSTEND 


Ostend is at present filled with a fashionable cosmopolitan crowd, among which 
are very many English people, to whom the sight of the King of the Belgians’ 
little sons and daughter playing on the sands like ordinary children, unaccom- 
panied even bya nurse, is, if possible, an even greater attraction than the 
much-talked-of mixed bathing which is now in full swing. 
shot the Crown Prince (born at Brussels on November 3, 1901) is seen on the 
right, while on the left is his younger brother, 


seven years old in October 


many of them comprising celebrities of 
world-wide fame in art, literature, the 
drama, society, or finance, the women 
wearing marvellous toilettes of Doucet, 
Redfern, Paquin, and other costumiers 
famous in Paris, Brussels, or Vienna; the 
men immaculate in the grey frock coats 
of ceremony, the lounge suits of ease, 
and yachting or tennis attire. 


cd ie % 


hen the sun sinks down into the sea, 
with all that gorgeousness for 
which North Sea sunsets are famous, 
the crowd from gardens, plage, and digue 
will have vanished, and the last-named 
will be almost deserted or merely peopled 
with the humbler class who seem to come 
along the magnificent front for a breath 


Vi 


In the above snap- 


Prince Charles, who will be 


of sea air between the hours of five and 
eight in the evening. Then towards hall- 
past seven the lift bells in the big hotels 
along the digue will begin to tinkle 
incessantly at the behest of gorgeously- 
dressed women and smart men who are 
anxious to descend to their dinners in the 
vast salles-d-mangers of the hotels along 
the digue—salles-d-mangers more like 
huge shop windows than anything else, 
just within the vast plate-glass windows. 
of which are displayed the human wares 
that are drawn by the magnet -of riches 
to Ostend from all the capitals of Europe 
during the season. 


oo i te 


nside all is luxury and gaiety with a 
lavish display of wealth. Outside is 
the middle and lower class crowd gazing 
open-mouthed at the display of lovely 
women, white shoulders, 
jewels, and gowns, and at 
the unthought-of dishes with 
which the fortunate ones 
of the earth are regaling 
themselves. There is nothing 
perhaps brings the lavish 
luxury of the life of fashion 
and the demi-monde at Ostend 
so insistently to the eyes and 
mind as the scenes during the 
dinner hour in the salles-a- 
mangers of the huge hotels 
of the digue. 


n hour orso later these 
beautifully -attired 
women and their escorts 
flow out in a stream from 
the hotels, making their way 
for a promenade along the 
digue, the women like gor- 
geous peacocks content to 
show off their beautiful 
clothes and often lovely 
though often impassive and 
bored-looking faces, bound 
for a concert or ball at the 
Kursaal. Others will make 
their way to the Theatre 
oyal, which is well served 
by Parisian and other com- 
nies during the season, or 
La Scala, the large variety 
theatre at which there is sure 
to be a smart and even reck- 
less type of revue or ballet 
staged. Others will content 
themselves with an evening 
spent at that cosmopolitan 
lounge, the Café de la Ter- 
rasse, or will wait till eleven 
o'clock and then look in at Maxim’s for 
supper. 
& tt 
uch is Ostend and its life in the season. 
It is not till the chilly days of autumn 
begin to put more bite in the air which 
comes over the North Sea and the sand 
commences to sweep in blinding clouds 
along the beach under the influence of an 
easterly or north-easterly gale that the 
butterflies of summer stretch their wings 
and fly away, leaving Ostend deserted save 
for its resident population. The digue is 
then a melancholy stretch of pavement 
trodden only by searchers for health or the 
bold who would battle with the North Sea 
wind; and the huge hotels, most of them, 
are shut up or only kept open a little longer 
pretending that the season is not dead. 
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World Furniture. 


Story and Triggs have received during the last 
few weeks many interesting additions to their 
fine collection of Old World Furniture. 
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A large stock of genuine old*Chests of 
Drawers, from 50/- to £20 


You are cordially invited to inspect the - 
stock free from importunity or obligation. 


Now on View On.y Apparss— Candlesticks, 30/- 
eee AND Ee TELEGRAMS 
NON-STOP STEAMER TRIPS LONDON TO ABERDEEN 
s 
has recently been enhanced in interest from the fact that the North Sea has become the centre of 
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/A\ANTIQUE WELLANDO 
Oran 162 184-158" LONDONEC 8s 
CQUEEN VICTORIA 8S! phusXU, 

FROM PORT TO PORT IN 36 HOURS. | 

THE EAST COAST SEA VOYAGE TO ABERDEEN DIRECT 

our Naval Policy; here the leviathans of the Navy may be “picked up. 

CENTRES OF INTEREST NEAR ABERDEEN. 


DEER -STALKING TELESCOPES. 


Mounted Complete From the Granite City many delightful tours start. Aberdeen is the travel centre for those 
in in solid visiting the Deeside, Balmoral, Braemar, &c., and the unrivalled THREE Rivers Tour of the 
Dee, Don and the Spey, by rail, motor and coach. 
Brass Leather Trips to the OrKNEY and SHETLAND IsLEs by comfortable Mail Steamers run frequently from 
an Sling Abordeen. These Islands are rich in romantic association and rugged scenery. 
Aluminium Case. The Bracing air me-up for over- 


Bodies covered with Morocco, all other parts bronzed dull black. 
PRICE LIST SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 


of the North Sea 
is the best pick- 


Tickets and full particu™ 
lars mry be obtained from 


strung and 
jaded nerves. 


SONS AGENCIES, or 
Srom Mr. GEO. MUTT 


Messrs. PITT & SCOTT, Aberdeen It 
Cannon Street, any of The A.S.N.Co,’s tender {ch Dien” leaving Temple Pier Limeh 
Messrs. THOS. COOK & for Aberdeen Wharf, where passengers are embaraed 

direct on the “ Aberdonian,” 


FR BERDEEN STEAM Navication Co. 


EDWARD J. SAVAGE, Manager, Aberdeen. 


JUST OUT. 


THE SAFETY DROP POINT” 


COMPASS. 


PRISMATIC BINOCULARS. 


The Compass of the Future. May be 
carried in the pocket without danger. The 
Simplest and most Reliable Safety Point 


Voigtlinde Prisms do not strain the eyes. This, combined with their 
large aperture, makes them most suitable for all purposes. 


i * .. £610 0 ; ; : 
poner xe, Dede ee ee $e re ne - es 0 oO Compass ever invented. Easily Adjusted. 
1, X8, Wheel Focussing an . . a - 7,0 0 ie tou “ ; ; 
, X8, Do., do., large aperture... ie 5 és . £900 
» X12, Eyepiece focussing . £9 5 0 


Price QOd. net. 
EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE (BIBLE WAREHOUSE), Ltd., 33, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
RETAIL OF ALL STATIONERS, &c. 


x6 and X8 Glasses, with Eyepiece K ocussing, 10/- less than above. 
To be obtained of all high- class Opticians. 
Insist upon Seeing a VOIGTLANDER for comparison. 
LISTS SENT FREE UPON APPLICATION. 
12, CHARTERHOUSE ST., HOLBORN CIRCUS, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone: 1710 Holborn, 
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The Wonderful Shaksperean Revival. 

HE next few weeks will be excep- 
tionally busy ones in the theatrical 
world. Most of the autumn novel- 
ties will then be produced, and 

stage favourites who are now taking their 
few weeks’ well-earned rest will return to 
the cast of those successes which have 
continued to run right through the 
summer months without interruption. 
One of the most interesting of these new 
productions is, of course, Sir Herbert 
Tree’s revival of King Henry VIII. at 
His Majesty’s Theatre, which will be 
played for the first time to - morrow 
(Thursday). The scenery and dresses are, I 
hear, going to eclipse in the way of 
beauty and magnificence anything that 
has been seen in London, even at this 
theatre so celebrated for its wonderful 
mise-en-scene. A short time ago it was 
announced that Sir Herbert would make a 
short speech concerning an article written 
by Mr. Herbert Trench, the Haymarket 
manager, which appeared recently in 
“The Saturday Review,” and which Sir 
Herbert might easily be forgiven for think- 
ing aimed at his forthcoming Shaksperean 
production. Happily, however, explana- 
tions have been exchanged, and imme- 
diately on having his attention drawn to 
the matter Mr. Trench, who was away 
from London at the time, despatched a 
long telegram to Sir Herbert expressing 
his regret that his article in “ The Satur- 
day Review” should have been taken 
to refer to the new production at His 
Majesty’s. In view of the foregoing Sir 
Herbert gladly admitted that his judg- 
ment was in error and all has ended 
amicably for those concerned. Another 
difficulty is apparently Mr. Bourchier’s 
beard, which he is growing expressly for 
the véle of Henry VIII. It is not the 
right shape, we are told, and 
Mr. Frank WRichardson, the 
whisker bore, it is rumoured is 
going to write an article of 
protest all about it, so Mr. 
Bourchier cannot well plead 
that he has not been warned 
in time. 


% % % 


A Notable Venture. 


he Coronet Theatre is once 
more to enter the lists 
of the West - end — producing 
theatres, and in consequence 
the ordinary suburban system 
which ensures the appearance 
every week of a new touring 
company is to be abandoned, 
at least for the time being. 
Mr. Arthur’s first production at 
the Coronet will bean original 
play by Madame Albanesi, the 
well-known novelist, and the 
title is Sister Anne. For this 
vole Mr. Arthur has engaged 
that ever - delightful actress, 
Miss Marion Terry, and other 
members of the company are 
Miss Ruth Bower, Miss Viva 
Birkett, Miss Amy Ravenscroft, 
and Miss Rosina Filippi, as 
well as Mr. C. Aubrey Smith, 
_ Mr. Norman Trevor (the young 
actor who made such a big 
personal success recently with 
Mr. Arthur Bourchier at the 
Globe), Mr. Frederic Sargent, 
Mr. Henry Kitts, and Mr. Arthur 
Cheave. The venture is a 
notable one and should be 
watched with intense interest. 


A New Actor-manager. 
he reopening next Saturday of Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Frank Curzon and Mr. Gerald 


MISS DORA HOLE 


Who lately made a success as Nerissa in ‘‘ The 

Merchant of Venice” at the Court, and who 

will open an academy of acting under distin- 
guished patronage this autumn’ in Edinburgh 


du Maurier is something of an event in 
the theatrical world. Mr. Curzon is, of 
course, already well known as a London 
manager, but Mr. du Maurier is making 


MISS ENID LESLIE 


A charming young actress who during the absence of Miss Gertie Millar 
has been successfully playing the réle of Lady Betty in ‘‘Our Miss Gibbs” 


_at the Gaiety Theatre 


vill 
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something of a departure in thus entering 
‘into joint management of a West-end 
theatre. Nobody's Daughter, by George 
Paston (Miss E. M. Symonds), is to be 
their first production, and the piece is 
labelled a comedy—but in the French 
meaning of. the word. ‘The play, I am 
told, will be of rather a serious nature 
and will give Mr. du Maurier a réle en- 
tirely different from anything he has so far 
played. In the fine cast are Miss Lilian 
Braithwaite, Mr. Sidney Valentine, Miss 
Henrietta Watson, Miss Rosalie Toller, 
Mr. H. Marsh Allen, Mr. Leon Quarter- 
maine, and Miss Mary Rorke. The pro- 
spects of success look most promising, 
and certainly the goodwill of every play- 
goer goes out to the popular and clever 
actor in his new sphere of action. 


ts Bo a 


A Pretty Piece. 
he Model and the Man, Mr. Seymour 
Hicks’s new piece in which he is pre- 
senting Miss Zena Dare at the London 
Hippodrome, is a fairly bright and pretty 
affair circling round the very old idea of a 
sculptor falling in love with the work of 
his own hands. The music is by far the 
best thing about it, for to tell the truth 
the lyrics and the dialogue are painfully 
thin and often silly, while the frequent 
political allusions with which the whole 
piece is plentifully sprinkled are somewhat 
tiresome even when you happen to agree 
with them. Miss Zena Dare, however, is 
delightfully bright and engaging, while the 
company which supports her is a particu- 
larly strong one. Miss Ivy St. Hellier especi- 
ally is to be commended. She can not 
only act but her voice is quitea remarkable 
one, especially coming {from so tiny a 
lady. Altogether the piece should prove 
a “draw” when it has been thoroughly 
well brightened up and a little 
more genuine fun and humour 
introduced into it. Apart from 
The Model and the Man, how- 
ever, there is now the well- 
known beauty, Cléo de Mérode, 
who has not appeared in London 
since she made her English 
début at the Alhambra many 
years ago. 


A Beautiful Orchestra. 
NE the Coliseum the pro- 
gramme is one of the 
very best which this popular 
house has ever presented. 
Andreef’s Russian  Balalaika 
Orchestra plays superbly some 
items of Russian music which 
are not only very melodious 
but most interesting from a 
musical point of view. Those 
who have not yet heard this 
splendid band should on no 
account miss doing so, for it is 
one ‘of the very few delightful 
things which are to be heard in 
London at the present time. 
The programme at the Coliseum 
also includes Bransby Williams, 
so popular as a Dickens im- 
personator; Rinaldo, whose 
turn is among the most artistic 
of the whole evening; Miss 
Mabel Berra, an American 
vocalist of some attraction ; 
and the clever Udagawa Kawa- 
Qaeda _.moura Troupe. Most of the 
——=""ninor turns are well worth 
seeing, and the whole pro- 
gramme for all-round excel- 
lence would be difficult to beat. 
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SLE, 


The 10-GUINEA SHORT STORY 


By a Famous Novelist, but unsigned. 


SIR ERNEST SHACKLETON’S 
NEXT EXPEDITION. 


The Building of the “Thunderer.” 


The Partridge’s Return to 
Popularity. 


- And Many Other Interesting Topics. 
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“kh! Yes, of course I shall,’ I stammered ; 
“dinner for two. When will it be served?” 

“Just alter we leave York, sir.” 

* Are we near York?” asked my companion. 

“ Due in ten minutes, miss”’; and the dining- 
car man retired with a ghost of a smile upon 
his face. 

“Jim,” she said’as soon as we were alone 
again, ‘‘you must leave me before we reach 
York.” 

“ Leave you ?”’ I cried in surprise. 

“Oh, only while we are in the station. 
Uncle George will meet the train there, and 
he must not see you on any account. You 
know what his temper is.” 

I did not, but I remarked :— 

“JT am not afraid of his temper; besides, he 
does not know me.” 

“He would recognise you instantly; he 
prides himself upon never forgetting a face or 


NOTES 


Practical Novelties. 

ESTED and approved by the officers at 
Borden Camp was the electric pencil for 
writing in the dark, a speciality of the 
Alexander Clark Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Fenchurch Street, E.C., and Oxford Street, 
W. In addition to being used for writing reports 
on night operations, when officers did not want 
their positions discovered, it was successfully 
employed [or night signalling. “As will be seen 
from the illustration on this page it is a very 
simple affair. The light is switched on by turning 
a screw at the end opposite the pencil ; should 
it be required as a torch the pencil can be 
removed. One can become ‘the enviable . 
possessor of this novelty for 4s., the refills 
being 6d. each. 
% ed ie 
For the Doctor. 
urthermore it isa valuable asset for the 
doctor who may require to write out a 
prescription in a darkened sick room or in 
his brougham or motor. The advantages to 
the journalist are so many and self-evident 
that there is no need to recapitulate them 
here. It is well, however, to remember that 
the electric pencil will be sent on receipt of 
4s. and 2d. postage from either of the above 
addresses. 
t t tt 
Abolition of Second Class. 
he Great Western” Railway’ Company 
announces that on and alter October 1 
the trains running over its line between 
Reading and London, including the branches, 
will convey first and third class passengers 
only. This announcement marks, practically 
speaking, the completion of a great change 
in travel by the G.W.R. The alteration 
from three classes to two has been carried 
out on the most progressive of our rail- 
ways with a remarkable smoothness, .and 
we have no doubt that the change will be 
found to be favourable both to the public 
and the railway company. 
i e % 
For the Traveller. 


t this season of the year the illustrated 
catalogues issued by John Pound and 
Co. are thrice welcome inasmuch as they are 
replete with illustrations and details of every 
requisite Jor the modern traveller. In mention- 
ing the specialities made by this well-known 
firm it should be remembered that they are in 
all cases the actual manulacturers, and~ being 
such are in a position to supp!y goods at a 
minimum cost and of a maximum quality and 
value. All inquiries receive personal attention. 
The firm’s chief showrooms are 81-84, Leaden- 
hall. Street, E C., whilst the West-end branch is 
at 211, Regent Street, W. 


FROM 


IM—continued. 


an injury, real or fancied, and you know how 
he hates all your family. Don’t be silly, Jim ; 
it will only be ten minutes. It is not only 
that I dread the scene he would make but he 
would certainly make me leave the train, and 
goodness knows when we should meet again.” 
That consideration settled it. It was hard 


that I should have to skull away to avoid the: 


fury of an unknown Uncle George, levelled at a 
supposititious Jim, when two words would have 
explained the matter; but the train was slowing 


. down to enter the station and there was no 


time now for explanations, so I made a hurried 
exit and transferred myself to a compartment 
at the other end of the coach in a whil of 
conilicting feelings. I was in love, honestly in 
love, with my charming fellow traveller; but 
what a complication. Could I ever hope to 
make my claim to her affections good against 
that confounded Jim whom I so mysteriously 


Germ-free Water. 
Science has taught us many things, but perhaps 
the greatest of all is the cleansing of water 
from germs and microbes. Too much precau- 
tion cannot be taken regarding the water we 
drink, and the surest remedy against evil results 
is to procure a Berkefeld filter, which. absolutely 
rids the water of impurities and renders it germ- 
free. Scientific research has proved the efficacy 


of this filter, which can with all confidence be 
employed in securing a supply of absolutely 
pure drinking fluid at all times of the year 
and in all countries. : 


A NOVEL PENCIL 


Which enables the user to write in the dark, the pe 
fitted with a miniature electric light. 


il being 
This novelty is to be 
obtained at the Alexander Clark Manufacturing Company's 


At the Kennington Theatre. 
“The first visit for-many years of the Royal 
Carl Rosa Opera Company is taking place 
this week at the Kennington Theatre, where on 
Monday for the first time in England was pro- 
duced The Queen of Sheba, the performance of 
which will be repeated at a matinée on Thurs- 
day. During the week the company will give 
Tannhiiuser, Carmen, Il Trovatore, and Faust. 
On Friday there will be another first production 
of Verdi’s La Forza del Destino. It should be a 
busy time for the Kennington box office, 
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resemble? What a cad he must be to get 
engaged to such an exquisite girl and to go 
away and never even write to her for two years. 
Hang the train! Will it never leave this 
blessed station? I put my hand in my pocket 
for my watch, but I must have dropped it. in 
the other carriage. Then the train began to 
moye, and as soon as it ~hadclearéd the plat- 
form I rushed back to our compartment. It 
was empty; May had gone, her cloak and 
hand bag with her. Then I cursed ‘ Uncle 
George” roundly for taking her away, until 
asI glanced towards the rack I noticed that my 
own bag was missing; then slowly and sadly 
I realised that I was doing “ Uncle George’’ an 
injustice. : 


I have never again seen the bag, the jewels, 
the watch, or the lady, and the name, Jim, is 
abhorrent to me. 


AND THEIR. 


Lord Revelstoke. 
ord Revelstoke, who is to continue in his 
office as Receiver-General of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, is the head of the great banking firm 
of Baring Bros., and is, therefore, a near relative 
of Lord Cromer. He is a very close friend of the 
King’s, and it was at his Majesty’s request that 
he took charge of the revenues of the duchy a 
few years ago. His business acumen speedily 
manifested-itself, and he brought up the revenues 
of the duchy from £67,000 to £86,000 last year, 
while this huge figure is likely to be exceeded 
this year. He has been described as a born 
financier, an epithet well deserved. 
a a & 
A Wonderful Collection. 
ncredible as the statement may sound the 
old English silver plate in the possession 
of the Czar of Russia surpasses the enormous 
collection of plate at Windsor Castle both in 
historical interest and intrinsic value. Plate 
of the Elizabethan period is represented by 
no fewer than twelve pieces of great rarity, 
beginning with a pair of the large vase- 
shaped bottles known as “pilgrim bottles,” 
dated 1580-1, and believed to have formed 
part of Queen Elizabeth’s presents to Ivan 
the Terrible. The wonderful state carriage 
given by her to the same monarch is also 
preserved in the Kremlin. 
te ae ae 
“Lavish Decorations.’ 
here are also two gigantic leopards made 
of English silver and many other unique 
and splendid pieces which have been pre- 
sented at different times by our sovereigns, 
the like of which we do not possess nowadays 
since Charles I. melted all the finest speci- 
mens belonging to the Crown to replenish 
his coffers. In the coronation year King 
Edward had a replica made for Queen 
~-Aléxandra of a certain massive pair ol silver 
djugs over 2 ft. in height and lavishly decorated 
which she had. long. coveted and which are in 
the possession of the present Czar. 


ie 33 ut 
Miss Wanda Radford. 
I: reproducing in a recent issue of this paper 
a photograph of Miss Wanda Radford, 
the most beautilul girl in Australia and known 
throughout Europe as “‘the Wonder Child,” we 
in error reported that Miss Radford had already 
arrived at woman’s estate and that she had 
practically completed her theatrical and musical 
studies. Such, however, is not the case. Miss 
Radford, although showing remarkable promise 
as an actress and elocutionist, is only thirteen 
years old, and prior to her joining the Varis 
Conservatoire was entirely self-taught. At the 
present time she is in Germany and later will 
pursue her dramatic studies in Paris. 
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The Oldest and Best. 


INVALUABLE FOR THE COMPLEXION. 


ait-Larola 


IS DELIGHTFULLY COOLING AND REFRESHING 


DURING THE SUMMER 
AFTER MOTORING, GOLFING, CYCLING, TENNIS, &c. 


Taylor's 


CIMOLI TE 


Perfect-Skin: Powder 
3) For-Ipfant 
E - and ‘Mother 


Baby’s health is the first 
consideration. ‘Taylor's 
Cimolite Powder ensures 
Baby’s comfort. 


Thave never knowna di 
* moment sifice undergoing 


Th MENT” yf. “Lait-Larola is a perfect emollient milk, quickly absorbed 
The ADAMS'S) TREAT. ud J S by the skin, leaving no trace of grease or stickiness after use. 


Allaying and soothing all forms of Irritation caused by the 
Sun, Winds, and Hard Water, it not only 


PRESERVES THE SKIN 


but beautifies the complexion, Making it SOFT, SMOOTH, AND WHITE LIKE THE 
PETALS OF THE LILY. 


The daily use of “ Lait-Larola” effectually prevents all Roughness, Redness, and Irritatio n 
and gives a resisting power to the skin in changeable weather. 


Bottles, 1/-, 2/6 each, of all Chemists and Stores. 


SPECIAL OFFE Send us 3d., and we will forward you, in the U K., a box of 
samples of * Lait Larola’” Tooth Paste, Rose Bloom, Soap, 
and our pamphlet on how to improve your complexion. 


M. BEETHAM & SON (3'), CHELTENHAM. 


ROSS’ PRISM BINOCULARS 


Prices 
from 1/= 


Las the recommendation of 
the most eminent Skin 
Doctors and is regularly 
used in the Royal Nurseries 
of Europe. 


THE BOTTLE IN BLUE CHECK WRAPPER 1s ADAMS'S 
Made at Sheffield, and sold all over the World. 


MARICH Cigarettes. 


The Standard of Luxury SMOKED 
BY 


Note Trade Mark, and do not accept substitutes, 
Of all Chemists and Stores, or direct from 
JCHN TAYLOR, Manufacturing Chemlst, 


in Smoking ; made from 
the purest Turkish 


Tobacco, Thei ui YALTY. 
incl Pht ekg ROYA HAVE NO EQUAL. Aare iceitel k Pomtinan Square, W. 
most critical Tastes. Supplied to With Screw Focussing 


- many of the Adjust 3 

iigarete case co xlcading | EATENT mag. £3. a. NEW STEREO PRISM 
taining ¢ ple aval an 6 ti -~ 65 0 
Bienes EMCAES Military LONDON MAKE. St) SOLO BINOCULARS, 
Cigarettes will be bs ” Messes and 10 710 Oo THE 
sent to anyone en- oe Clubs. 12 Pomeeng 810 O 5 M 4 | 
closing a postall Bhat < SES ie 
order (or stamps) 100 sent . : 

1/6, and men- post free New Stereo Prisms. 

ting this paper for 7/- Large Apertures. 


HAIR RENEWER 


Focussing by Adjust- 
ment of Eye-pieces. 


Mag. £ os: iF PREVENTS the Nair from falling off, 
6times... 710 O RESTORES Grey or White Mair to its 
8B» .«. 610 O ORIGINAL COLOUR. 

10) 2? F105 0 Is NOT a DYE. 

a bie rcre ser: Sel + a ¢ ) 


Of all Chemists and Hairdressers, 
Price 3s. Gd. per Large Bottle. 


With Screw Focussing : Ce 
Adjustment. | With E L : 
fag. s. d. ith Ex Aperture. 
8times... 710 O ap atke ee 


10times... 810 O 

ROSS Ltd 111, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Se 9 °9 31, COCKSPUR STREET, Charing Cross, S.W. 
V. MARICH & CO. (MALTA), Optical Works: Clapham Common, London, S.W. 


P , Ss MARK 14135, 
(Dept T), Billiter Buildings, LONDON, E.C. Catalogues of Telescopes, Binoculars, Photographic Lenses, &c., Free. carats id 


| Regd. Trade Mark No. 204004. | Trade Mark No. 3: 
Gure for ASTHMA enpROUNDED IBF. ; 
iI. 
GIVES INSTANT RELIEF. ACTOF PARLIAMES BOSTON 


Bu 
Over 30 years ago the late Lord R ER 
Beaconsfield testified to the benefits he GA T ; 
received from HIMROD’S CURE, and 
every post brings us similar letters to-day. 


Famed for 40 Years. 


A Free Sample and detailed Testimonials free 
by post. Sold in tins, 4s. 3d. 

British Depot—46, HOLBORN VIADUCT, London. 

Also of Newbery & Sons; Barclay & Sons; J. 
Sanger & Son; W. Edwards & Son; May, Roberts 
& Co.; Butler & Crispe; John 1 hompson, Liver- 
pool; and all Wholesale Houses. 


|. Prepared ouly by the ANGLo-Amenican Druo Co., Ltd. 
repsrod ss, Farringdon Road, London, E.c. 


Sir THOMAS Hewitr.K.C. ee 
GENERAL MANAGER & SECRETARY: | PATENT 


> RICHARD J. PAULL. RUBBER 
BUTTON 


AGGIDENT & GUARANTEE 
c= . WILL NOT TEAR THE SOCKS. 
GORPORATION +. rere eae 
Fire 9 MeBIE NEY MMELS: 
OF ALL KINDS: BURGLARY. 


POLICIES AGAINST LIABILITY ASSETS EXCEED 
FOR ACCIDENTS 10 THE —}{2000,000. 


CLAIMS PAID OVER —— 


~}8,000000. 


LICENCE & MORTGAGE 
* INSURANCES. 


25 GUARANTEES »* FIDELITY. 
Moor, Heap Orrice. ov. EEE. 
GATE STREET , LOND 

Qs Ss) cL ee eae 


RED 
WHITE 
~ «BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


For cleaning Silver, ElectroPlate &c: 


(Goddard's 
Plate Powder 


Sold evervwhere 641526 & 46. 


PUBLIC. 
Horse Ariving. Molor Car & General. 
EMPLOYERS LIABILITY, 
Excess BAD DEBT. 
MoTOR CAR. 


BOILER & LIFT INSPECTION 
AND INSURANCE. 


THIS GOUPON-INSURANGE-TICKET MUST NOT BE DETACHED. 


£2 oO WILL be paid by The Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, Principal Office, Nos. 36 to 44, Moorgate St., London, E.C., to the legal personal 
5 representative of th> bona fide holder of this Coupon-Insurance-Ticket if such holder shall be killed by an accident within the United Kingdom to any Railway Company's 
Passenger train in which such holder is travelling as an ordinary ticket-bearing passenger, season-ticket holder, or trader's ticket holder, 


Provided that the above undertaking is subject to the following special conditions, which are of the essence of the contract, viz.:— 


(a) That ently result within one month ifter the accident, (6) that such holder's usual signature shall hive been written in ink or pencil, in ths space provided underneath, before the accident, (c) that notice of the accident be 
given to the Corporation at its Princip il Office in London within fourteen days after its occurrenc+, (@) that medical certificates and other information be furnished by the person claiming upon request forthe same by the 
Corporation, and (e) that this Insurance applies only to persons over twelve and under seventy years of age, is limited to one Coupon-Insurance-Ticket for each holder, and holds good for the current week of issue only, 


E This Insurance entitles the holder to the benefit of, and is subject to, the conditions of the ‘'OcEAN ACCIDENT AND GUARANTEE Company, LruitTep, Act, 1890,"' Risks Nos. 2 and 3, when they 
are not incompatible with the special conditions above stated. j 


The bossessionof this Coupon-Insurance-Ticketis admitted tobe the payment of apremium under section 33 of the Act. A print of the Actcan be seen at the Principal Officeof the Corporation. 
Week of issue, from August 31, 1910. 


oak will be held covered under the terms of same during the currency or their Subscriptions, provided that a certificate to this effect be obtained in respect of each period 
Subscription. This can be done by forwarding a stamped addressed envelope accompanied by the Newsagent’s receipt and two penny stamps, for registration, to 


THE OGEAN AGGIDENT & GUARANTEE CORPORATION, Ltd., 36-44, Moorgate Street, London, E.G. 
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GRAND PRIZE—Japan-British Exhibition. 


Gold Medal 
PALMITINE 


CANDLES. 


Finest Light for Dining and Drawing Rooms. 


Manufactured by 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY LIMITED, 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL and MANCHESTER. 


THE REALIZATION OF 


THE PERFECT HOLIDAY. 


Nature's glorious summer Historie castle or stately Animate nature may be 
pageant, whether on land cathedral, dominating intimately studied through 
or sea, reveals itself in the “ Dreadnought " or fleeting the Voigtlander Binocular, 
full force of its beauty to aeroplane are brought making comprehensible an 
the user of Voigtlander's close within range by the unknown field of vital 
Binoculars. Voigtlander Binocular. interest. 
_ 


VOIGTLANDER PRISMATIC BINOCULARS GIVE AN INCREASED FIELD OF 
VISION WITH A MAXIMUM OF PERFECT DETAIL. 


Prices: +8, £6 10s. +8 (Su™e*), &7. 
On Sale at all high-class Opticians everywhere. 
e rr 


12, Charterhouse Street, Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 


BROADWOOD 
PIANOFORTES 


THE BABY GRAND. 


-Unsurpassed for Purity, Equality, 
and Freedom of Tone. 


Call at the Showrooms and inspect the NEW ATODELS 
or write for Catalogue “A.” 


BROAD WOODS, Conduit St., Bond St., London, W. 
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Smoke 


Player’s 
Navy Cut 
Cigarettes 


Mild and Medium Strengths 


BOTH 


1 (() for 3" 


These Cigarettes have an immense sale, 
due entirely to their HIGH QUALITY and 
EXCELLENCE OF MANUFACTURE. 


HOW TO KNOW GOOD PORT 
BEFORE THE CORK IS DRAWN. 


Look for this sign on the bottle. 

Every bottle bearing that sign contains good 
port. 

Charles Dickens knew that sign and celebrated 
it in ‘‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” (Ch. xxxvii.). 


It means— 


DIXON'S 


DOUBLE DIAMOND 


PORT. 


An honest, matured Port with 
a century’s reputation. 
Don’t forget the sign. 


To be obtained of all Wine Merchants and Grocers. 


Wuo.rsaLe AGENTS 


Messrs. BLANDY BROS. & Co., 


16, MARK LANE, E.C, 
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